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I—THE BEGINNING OF ITALIAN INFLUENCE 
IN ENGLISH PROSE FICTION 


“The probationary period of translation . . . marks 
the first stage in the development of prose fiction,” writes 
Professor J. W. H. Atkins,’ and inspection of even a few 
Elizabethan novels will convince one that the type is not 
indigenous to English soil. The use of the love affair, of 
realism in the telling, of ordinary people in ordinary sur- 
roundings, of the rival and the confidante, of even the 
minor love affair, and of a plot with well marked stages and 
characters influenced by events ? would have been impos- 
sible to English novelists without the example of their 
Italian predecessors. Before Huphues or The Aduentures 
passed by Master F. I. or The Golden Aphroditis can be 
adequately accounted for, the contribution of Italy must be 
studied, not alone through such collections as Painter’s 


1 Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. m1, Ch. xv1, “ Eliza- 
bethan Prose Fiction,” p. 390. Putnam’s, N. Y., 1911. 

? Dr. Percy Waldron Long, “ From Troilus to Euphues,” Kittredge 
Anniversary Papers, Boston, 1913, p. 367. 
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2 HOWARD J. SAVAGE 


Pallace of Pleasure (1566-67) and Fenton’s Tragicall 
Discourses (1567), but—and this is of more importance— 
through single works outside collections, which were of suf- 
ficient length and interest to bear the test of printing as 
separate volumes. 

In 1560 appeared The Goodli History of the moste 
noble & beautifull Ladye Lucres of Scene in Tuskan, and 
of her louer Eurialus, verye pleasaunt and delectable vnto 
the reder.* Copland may possibly have printed an edi- 
tion as early as 1550.* At all events, the edition of J. 
Kynge in 1560 was not the first. The date of the first 
English version depends upon conjecture, but 1560, even 
though it yield ten years, is sure. Lucres, so far as | 
know, was the first English translation of an Italian 
novella for its own sake,® and with it the influence of 


°In The Historie of Plasidas, and other rare pieces, The Roxburghe 
Club, 1873, with introduction by H. H. Gibbs. Lucres is one of the 
“rare pieces.” To it Professor Carleton Brown first called my at- 
tention. 

* Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum, s. v. Pius IT, 
C. 2l. ec. Esdaile, List of English Tales and Prose Romances printed 
before 1740, Bibliographical Society, 1912, lists this edition as un- 
dated. Hazlitt, according to H. H. Gibbs (Preface to the Roxburghe 
Club’s reprint, p. vi) would date it “ec. 1549,” while “ Lowndes men- 
tions one by W. Copland, of 1547.” As Gibbs suggests, this last date 
is probably an error for 1567. Esdaile lists the edition of 1560 in 
the British Museum (Huth. 51), which Gibbs also mentions on p. vi 
as the property of Henry Huth. Jusserand, The English Novel in 
the Time of Shakespeare, trans. Elizabeth Lee, 1890, mentions (p. 
82) “one before 1550,” evidently without verification. Laneham’s 
Captain Cox possessed a copy of “Lucres and Eurialus” (Robert 
Laneham’s Letter, Ed. Furnivall, N. Y., Duffield, 1907, p. 30), which 
Furnivall discusses at length as a “ somewhat warm ” story “for an 
embryo Pope to have written” (Intro., pp. xxxix ff.). 

*Sir Thomas Elyot, The Boke Named the Governour, Book 1, Ch. 
xm (Ed. Crofts, Vol. u, pp. 132 ff.) rehearses the story of Titus and 
Gisippus (Boccaccio, Decameron, Day 10, Novella viii) “ to recreate 
the redars which . . . desire varietie of mater ” with “a right good- 
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ITALIAN INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH PROSE FICTION 3 


Italy upon Elizabethan prose fiction may be said to have 
begun. 

Before 1560, the only type of prose fiction largely 
current in England was the medieval romance. The Greek 
novel “represented in the work of Iamblichus, Xenephon 
of Ephesus, Heliodorus, Tatius, Chariton, . . . Eus- 
tathius, and . . . Longus” ® had not touched Elizabethan 
England, and its influence is negligible. In the diffusion 
of the prose romance in English Caxton had been the 
pioneer, with his editions of The Recuyell of the History 
of Troye (1475%), the History of Jason (1477), Godef- 
froy of Bologne (1481), Reynart the Foxe (1481), 
Charles the Grete of Fraunce (1485), Le Morte Dar- 


ly example of frendship.” Of this Wynkyn de Worde had printed 
a rhymed version by William Walter. Elyot rendered through the 
Latin of Beroaldo. Elyot’s purpose is therefore half didactic. In 
1556 two editions appeared of the Histoire de Aurelio et Isabelle 
. . . Historia di Aurelio e Issabella . . . Historia de Aurelio, y de 
Ysabela ... The Historie of Aurelio and of Isabell... In foure 
langagies, Frenche, Italien, Spanish, and Inglishe. Of this Miss 
Mary Augusta Scott in her Elizabethan Translations from the Italian 
(Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Vol. 
x) Part I: Romances, p. 250, writes, “ The polyglot editions show 
that Aurelia and Isabell was a favorite romance. It is attributed 
to Jean de Flores, and was translated from the Spanish into Italian 
by Lelio Aletifilo and into French by G. Corrozet.” This was un- 
doubtedly a text-book to be used in acquiring foreign languages, and 
its purpose was pedagogic. 

°A. J. Tieje, The Critical Heritage of Fiction in 1579, Englische 
Studien, xtv1r (1913), p. 415. Search in Miss Henrietta R. Palmer’s 
List of English Editions and Translations of Greek and Latin Clas- 
sics printed before 1641, Bibliographical Society, 1911, and in the 
Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum shows that Helio- 
dorus was first englished in The Histoire of Chariclea and Theogenes, 
which appeared in The Amorous and Tragical Tales of Plutarch, 
whereunto is annered the History of Caricles and Theoginis .. . 
translated by Ja. Sanferd, 1567; Longus, in Angell Day’s Daphnis 
and Chloe, 1587. Cetera desunt. Ovid’s Narcissus was rendered 
as verse in 1560. 
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thur (1485), Blanchardine and Eglantine (1489), and 
The Four Sons of Aymon (1489?). His example was 
followed by De Worde, Pynson, and other printers, who 
not only issued fresh editions of some of these romances, 
but also struck out for themselves.” Before 1560 I find 
only two works which fall under the suspicion of being 
original English fiction. The first, Of a Merchau [n] tes 
Wyfe that afterwarde went Lyke a Ma[n] and becam a 
greate Lorde and was Called Frederyke of Jennen after- 
warde (1518), was printed by J. Dusborowghe and re- 
printed by both Pynson and Vele. The second was A 
Lyttle Treatyse Called the Image of Idlenesse, contayn- 
ynge certain matters moued between Walter Wedlocke 
and Bawdin Bachelor ... by Olyuer Oldgganton, and 
dedicated to the Lady Lust *® (1558). The former was 


*Among these romances and medieval stories Esdaile or Miss Pal- 
mer lists the following pieces: De Worde, without date, Gesta Roma- 
norum ; Joseph of Arimathea; Valentine and Orson (two other editions 
by Copland); The Dystruccyon of Iherusalem by Vespazian and 
Tytus (another edition by Pynson, and one by De Worde, 1528) ; 
Robert the Devil; 1499, Mandeville’s Travels (other editions by 
Pynson, N. D., De Worde, 1503, and East, 1568); ¢e. 1499, The Thre 
Kynges of Coleyne (1511, 1526, 1530); 1510, Kynge Appolyn of 
Thyre; 1511, Ponthus (1548); 1512, The Knyght of the Swanne 
. . » Helyas (second edition by Copland) ; 1518, Olyuer of Castylle, 
and ... feyre Helayne daughter unto the Kynge of England. Pyn- 
son, 1513, The Hystorye [of the] Sege and Destruccyon of Troye 
(Marshe, 1555; Paynell, 1553). Other printers, without date, Kyng 
Wyllyam of Palerne; Surdyt King of Ireland; Ye. vii Wyse Mays- 
ters of Rome; 1518, Virgilius (Copland, 1561); J. Duisbrowgh: 
Anwarpe (sic), 1518?, Mary of Nemmegen; The Parson of Kalen- 
borowe, 1520?; N. D., Arthur of Lytle Britain; The Boke of the Cyte 
of Ladyes, 1521; Berners, 1548?, The Castell of Love . . . whiche 
boke treateth of the love betwene Leriano and Laureola (two other 
editions, N. D.); 1551, More, Utopia; 1553, The Historie of Quintus 
Curtius, Conteyning the Actes of the greate Alexander. 

*The title curiously anticipates Fullwood’s Inimie of Idleness 
(1568), the first English letter-writer. 
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ITALIAN INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH PROSE FICTION 5 


probably a translation of a German chap-book; the latter 
may have been a dialogue; both may be dismissed with- 
out comment in view of the predominance of the medieval 
romance in fiction before 1560. In that year the direct 
influence of Italy began in Lucres. 

This novel, written in 1444 by A‘neas Sylvius Pic- 
colomini, enjoyed extraordinary popularity. Of it we 
may note before 1500 one manuscript and no less than 
seventy-three European editions,” printed in Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Holland, and Spain. by 1560 at least 
seven more versions had appeared on the Continent. It 
was undoubtedly one of the most read stories of the 
whole Renaissance. 

fEneas Sylvius Piccolomini, afterward Pope Pius II, 
born at Corsignano, the son of a noble of decayed estate, 
proceeded in 1423 to the university at Siena,’® where at 
that time was lecturing Mariano de’ Sozzini, professor of 
jurisprudence, one of the torch-bearers of humanism. To 
him the youth attached himself with the ardor of hero- 
worship,’ and for him, at Sozzini’s request, he wrote 


*In listing and checking editions I have used R. A. Peddie, Con- 
spectus Incunabulorum, Part I, London, 1910, who enters a total of 
sixty-two editions before 1500; Hain, Reportorium Bibliographicum, 
1826; Coppinger, Supplement to Hain’s Reportorium, 1898; Esdaile, 
English Tales and Romances ; Gibbs’s Preface to the Roxburghe Club’s 
reprint; Miss Scott’s Hlizabethan Translations from the Italian, 1; 
and the Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum, s. v. 
Pius II. Mr. Peddie’s total is by far the largest. Hain cites thirty- 
six editions. M. Jusserand, The English Novel in the Time of Shake- 
speare, p. 81, writes, “It went through twenty-three editions in the 
fifteenth century, and was eight times translated.” All these counts 
are considerably under the actual number of editions. 

* Cecilia M. Ady, Pius IJ., London, 1913, pp. 3, 8. 

* Ady, p. 13. Compare Aineas Sylvius, De Viris Illustribus, 
Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 1842, Vol. 1, p. 27, 
“De Mariano Socino Senensis,’ in which Auneas draws a most flat 
tering character of his old teacher. 
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De Duobus Amantibus, the original of Lucres. In 1432 
the Emperor Sigismund visited Siena, bringing in his 
train one of his favorites, Count Gaspar Schlick, a Ger- 
man nobleman, to whom Sylvius later became strongly 
attached.’* More than a year before the Emperor’s 
arrival, ““neas had left Siena,'* but this evidently did 
not prevent his hearing of the intrigue of the Count with 
the wife of a Sienese gentleman; for later in a letter to 
the nobleman, which forms the preface to De Duobus 
Amantibus, he delicately reminds him of his escapade."* 
That, as has been tentatively suggested, this amour should 
have concerned the wife of Mariano de’ Sozzini,!® is im- 
possible for two reasons: first, 4!neas from motives of 
prudence would hardly have answered his teacher’s re- 
quest for a story with the tale of his wife’s unfaithful- 
ness, for the mere physical consequences would probably 
have deterred even so prudential a spirit as the future 
Pius II, however much the irony might have appealed 
to him; and secondly, the younger man seems to have 
been too sincerely devoted to his old master, even allow- 
ing for the exaggerations of courtesy, to exhibit him in 


“ Creighton, History of the Papacy, Vol. 1, p. 242: “ At first 42neas 
wished to play the part of Horace to a second Mecenas; but he soon 
learned to change his strain, and adapt himself to the requirements 
of his patron’s practical nature.” Schlick even gave his dependent a 
place at his table. 

* Ady, p. 13. 

* Roxburghe Club’s reprint of Lucres, Appendix, p. xxxiv: “ Ideo 
historiam hane vt legas precor, et an vera scripserim videas. Nec 
reminisci te pudeat si quid huiusmodi non numquam euenerut tibi; 
homo enim fueras, qui numquam sensit amoris ignes aut lapis aut 
bestia est.” Compare Voigt, Enea Silvio, pp. 299, 300. 

* Zannoni, Per la storia di due amanti (Atti della R. Accademia 
dei Lincei, serie iv, vol. v1, pp. 116-127, Rome, 1890) cited by Mrs. 
Ady, Pius II, p. 16, n. 2. 
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ITALIAN INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH PROSE FICTION 7 


the horned réle. That the name of the servant Sosias, 
whom in the story Lucretia finally makes her confidant, 
resembles in appearance the Latin form Zosinus, cannot 
be admitted as of weight in the identification. If, then, 
one accept the Eurialus of the novel as Count Schlick,'® 
Lucretia must remain unidentified. 

Thus, though the heroine be not the wife of Sozzini, the 
situation of the novella has a definable basis of fact. But 
a realistic situation does not make a realistic novel. It 
is therefore necessary, first, to examine the plot, then to 
determine how far ‘tneas Sylvius attempted to repro- 
duce recorded events, and finally to see what means he 
took to assure artistic verisimilitude. 

The story of De Duobus Amantibus runs as follows:—!* 

On the entry of the Emperor Sigismund into Siena, he was 
greeted by a quartette of matrons, among whom the Lady Lucretia, 
wife of Menelaus, to whom she had been married against her will, 
excelled in beauty. With her the courtier Eurialus, a Franconian 
noble, fell desperately in love, and she reciprocated his affection. 
Midway between the Emperor’s court and the house of Eurialus 
stood the residence of the curmudgeon Menelaus, and Lucretia 
from her windows prosecuted successfully her flirtation with the 
courtier as he passed to and from the royal presence. One day 
the Emperor, riding by with his train, jestingly thrust the bonnet 
of Eurialus over his eyes with the remark, “ Nee videbis . . . quod 
amas; ego hoc spectaculo fruor.” The lady, burning with love, 
attempted to enlist the aid of her husband’s servant Sosias, but 
he, mindful of the honor of the house, rebuked her; whereupon 
she threatened suicide. Sosias half-heartedly yielded, and he de- 
clared her love to Eurialus so enigmatically that the knight failed 
to understand him. At last Eurialus could endure his torment 
no longer. He dispatched to Lucretia a letter, evidently written 
at dictation by a professional scribe, in which he declared his 


* Compare Creighton, vol. m, p. 247, and also Rossi, Storia Lette- 
raria, “ Il Quattrocento,” pp. 126-27. 


™ Condensed from the novella as reprinted in the Roxburghe Club’s 


Historie of Sir Plasidas, pp. xxxvi, ff 
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love, but he sent it by a procuress. The cautious Lucretia spurned 
the bawd and tore up the letter in her presence, but on the woman’s 
departure she collected the bits, read them, and covered them with 
a thousand kisses. Thus began their correspondence. Eurialus 
was a little hindered by his ignorance of Italian; so he set dili- 
gently to work to learn the language, a study in which love spurred 
him on. An attempt on the part of Lucretia to arrange an in- 
terview through the innocent connivance of her mother miscarried 
because of the older woman’s sudden suspicion. 

At this juncture Eurialus was sent by the Emperor to Rome to 
treat with the Pope in regard to the coronation, a mission 
which kept him some two months. During this time Lucretia 
languished, but on the return of her lover she regained her 
spirits, in particular when Nysus, the friend of Eurialus, found 
in an inn a room which had a window near Lucretia’s chamber. 
Thus the two lovers were enabled to snatch interviews and even 
to exchange tokens. Sosias, seeing how public the affair was like 
to become, decided to aid his mistress. With his aid Eurialus 
disguised himself as a porter, one of a number engaged in putting 
grain into the cellar, and thus made his way to his lady. Even 
as he held her fast, Sosias knocked, with the word that Menelaus 
had returned unexpected. With the husband came a scribe, Bertus, 
on business connected with the city. Lucretia, quick of resource, 
hid her lover ia a closet. But certain papers which Menelaus had 
to have were missing; they were probably in the very closet in 
which Eurialus was hidden. By upsetting a box of jewels into 
the street, Lucretia gained the time it took for her husband and 
the scribe to recover them, and thus saved Eurialus. At last 
the intruders departed and left the lovers to themselves. But 
Eurialus was nervous; he found it impossible to enjoy his stay. 
So he, too, went, clad in his porter’s disguise, wondering what 
the Emperor would say if he encountered his servant in those 
garments. 

Now appeared another follower of the Emperor, Pacorus, a 
Pannonian, who by means of a note concealed in the stalks of 
a bunch of violets sought to serve Lucretia. But she, both pru- 
dent and true to Eurialus, informed Menelaus, who complained 
to the Emperor. For a time Pacorus was silent. At length on 
a winter’s day he joined a group of young Sienese bloods snow- 
balling with some ladies in their windows, and, cunningly en- 
closing a note in wax and that in a snowball, he cast it into 
Lucretia’s room. But unfortunately the snowball fell into the 
fire, the wax melted, Menelaus read the missive, “nouasque lites 
excitauerunt quas Pacorus non excusatione sed fuga vitauit.” 
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Meanwhile Menelaus was called away. Eurialus, in the hope 
of seeing his lady, concealed himself in the stable, whence, after 
being nearly pitchforked by Dromo, a servant feeding the horses, 
he was rescued by the quick wits of Sosias; but this expedient 
procured him only a scant hour with Lucretia, because Menelaus 
returned. The lovers fell upon evil days. But Pandalus, a re- 
lation of Menelaus, aided them, hoping thereby to gain political 
advancement. Once more Menelaus was summoned away for the 
night. According to agreement Eurialus, with his friend Achates 
waiting outside, forced himself in at a door, only to have his lady 
faint with joy in his arms. She soon revived, and they reaped 
the fruits of love. 

But the Emperor, being reconciled with the Pope, left Siena 
for Rome. Eurialus made the mistake of not informing Lucretia, 
thinking to spare her feelings. In an exchange of letters she 
begged her lover to take her with him, and he swore to return to 
her. They parted. At Rome Eurialus was taken sick of a fever, 
but he recovered in time to be knighted at the coronation. When 
the Emperor moved to Perugia, the lover, too ill to accompany 
him, stayed for a time in Rome, then returned to Siena. But he 
could procure only a glimpse of his lady. Again they parted, this 
time forever. Lucretia died of a broken heart. Eurialus was com- 
pelled to follow the Emperor to Perugia, then to Ferrara, Mantua, 
Tridentum, Constantia, and Basel, and into Hungary and Bohemia. 
He found no consolation till Sigismund gave him a beautiful girl to 
wife. 

Now in this plot one is surprised to observe the accuracy 
with which A%neas Sylvius employed historical events. 
Sigismund reached Siena in July, 1432.1 Here he de- 
termined to remain till he could go to Rome to be crowned. 
At every turn he was opposed by the Pope, Eugenius IV. 
But Eugenius discovered that matters were going against 
him and within the month he had renewed negotiations 
with Sigismund.’® Affairs dragged on with the attitude of 
the Council at Basel becoming daily more troublesome. At 


* Creighton, vol. m1, p. 76. Pastor, History of the Popes, Ed. F. I. 
Antrobus, London, 1902, vol. 1, gives an account of these events so 
unpolitical as to be almost useless in the present investigation. 

* Creighton, History of the Papacy, vol. n, p. 76. 
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Siena the position of Sigismund, deserted by his allies, 
was grown pitiable enough, but he was still determined 
to pacificate Italy and to be crowned Emperor. Eugenius, 
wearying of the struggle, had already made overtures, 
and about the end of March or the first of April, Sigis- 
mund seems to have sent envoys to Rome for the purpose 
of treating with the Pope. Of this embassy Eurialus, 
that is, Count Schlick, may have been a member. On 
April 7, 1432, the preliminaries of the coronation were 
adjusted.*° Sigismund probably left Siena between May 
9, the day on which he dispatched envoys to Basel urging 
the Council to treat kindly the Papal legates, and May 
19, two days before he entered Rome.*! Among his six 
hundred knights rode the disconsolate Eurialus, just part- 
ed from his Lucretia. On Whit Sunday, May 31, 1433, 
Sigismund was crowned Emperor. Of the knights dub- 
bed on the bridge of San Angelo by Sigismund in the 
exercise of his new authority, one was his chancellor, Gas- 
par Schlick.?? 

The summer Sigismund spent in Rome with the Pope. 
But toward the middle of August the Emperor became 
aware that his presence was needed at Basel. Accordingly 
on August 21 he set out. Eurialus, just recovering from 
his fever, could not accompany him, and this opportunity 
he snatched for his final parting with Lucretia, rejoining 
the suite at Perugia. The route of the Emperor lay 
through Rimini, Ferrara, Mantua, and thence to Basel,?* 
where he arrived on October 11 and stayed till May 19, 
1434.24 With Cardinal Capriano to Basel had gone his 
new secretary Afneas Sylvius, whose relations with Count 
Schlick probably began at this time.?® 


* Tbid., p. 81. * Ibid., p. 83. * Ibid. 
* Ibid. * Tbid., p. 86. * Tbid., p. 76. 
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Later movements of the Emperor and his suite are 
somewhat more uncertain. On account of trouble with 
the Bohemians Sigismund and the envoys of the Council 
met representatives of the country in Briinn in the early 
summer of 1435. By this time it is possible that the 
heart of Eurialus had sufficiently healed for him to 
espouse the beautiful virgin proposed by Sigismund.*® 
The Emperor appeared on July 1, two weeks after the 
3ohemians and six after the men sent by the Council. 
Undoubtedly this gathering is that which Eurialus at- 
tended. As to the expedition into Hungary mentioned 
in the novella less can be said with certainty. Trouble 
in that country was intermittent from 1413 till 1437, 
when the Empress Barbara instituted the conspiracy to 
elevate Ladislas of Poland to the thrones of Bohemia and 
Hungary. Sigismund, on discovering the plot, having as 
one remaining ambition the securing of the throne of 
Hungary to Albert, left Prague on November 11, 1437,77 
in an open litter accompanied by the Empress and the 
Count of Cilly, and reached Znaym on November 21. On 
this last journey Count Schlick as Imperial Chancellor 
undoubtedly accompanied his master. Sigismund died 
at Znaym on December 9, 1437. Schlick’s disgrace and 
downfall under Frederick III shortly preceded the 
Chancellor’s death in July, 1449.*5 

Thus, if the situation of the novella is based on fact, 
the incidents, so far as they can be corroborated by his- 
torical evidence, are no less precisely grounded. In that 


* Roxburghe Club, Appendix, p. Ixvi. If Eurialus reached Basel 
after he had married, the order of the events in the novel is slightly 
confused. 

* Creighton, vol. m, p. 161. 

* Ady, Pius II, p. 111. 
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impression of circumstantiality which A‘neas wished to 
produce upon his patron he was no doubt successful. 
Much the same can be said of his choice of episodes 
and details, though here, of course, there can be no such 
sure check. The exactness with which the location of 
Menelaus’s house is fixed with reference to the court and 
the lodgings of Eurialus; the Emperor’s jest; Sosias’s 
unusual declaration of Lucretia’s love; the incident of 
the bawd and Eurialus’s first letter; his ignorance of 
Italian; his nervousness and his inability to enjoy his 
stay when at last left alone with his lady; the ingenuity 
of Pacorus; the conventional picture of Sienese life in 
winter; the saving of Eurialus in the stable from the 
pitchfork of Dromo; the covetousness of Pandalus as a 
motive for his betrayal of his cousin’s honor,—these are 
but a few of the means whereby Atneas strove to gain 
verisimilitude. Nor is the character of Sigismund for- 
gotten ;** if he had met Eurialus as a porter, he would 
have made his servant the most miserable man in Siena. 
That such a document, written in youth by Pope Pius 
II, involving persons of high rank, and containing a 
story exceptionally well told, should have been among*® 
the first translations from the Italian novella into Eng- 
lish prose is not surprising. As the names of the chief 
characters show, it is a product of the humanism of the 
Renaissance.*! A‘neas Sylvius twice visited England 


* Eneas Sylvius, De Viris Illustribus, p. 65: “ Fuit autem Sigis- 
mund ... vasto animo ... vini cupidus ... in Venerem ardens, 
mille adulteriis criminosus ... facilis ad veniam,” etc. For illus- 
tration of some of these traits, cf. ‘De Barbara Imperatrice,” p. 46. 
Such a monarch would have chaffed Eurialus unmercifully. 

*Elyot had, it will be recalled, rendered the tale of Titus and 
Gisippus from one version of the Decameron for his Governour. 

* Cf. Rossi, “ Il Quattrocento,” Storia Letteraria d’Italia, Ed. Val- 
lardi, Milano, 1897-98, vol. v, pp. 126-27. 
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in the autumn of 1435.5 He also went once to Scot- 
land. On his first visit to England his doings were mostly 
diplomatic; in Scotland, whither he journeyed via Sluys 
after returning to Bruges, not only was he well received 
by James I, but on his return through England he suf- 
fered shipwreck, hardship, threatened attack by the Scots 
on the border, and other misadventures. His comments 
on both England and Scotland are shrewd and detailed, 
such, indeed, as might be expected from the diplomat- 
realist of De Duobus Amantibus.** That, however, this 
visit had aught to do with the selection of the novel for 
translation into English is doubtful; the extraordinary 
popularity of the work in other countries would have 
been enough to attract a reader of Italian fiction who was 
commercially inclined. Furthermore, some of A%neas’s 
eclogues had already reached England in the translations 
of Alexander Barclay. 

The exact text which the English translator of the 
novel used is not identifiable; in any event, the edition 
of 1567, as reprinted by the Roxburghe Club, was not 
rendered from the Argentine edition of 1476, nor yet 
from the version of 1490.°* But before 1550, the earliest 


® Ady, p. 41. Creighton, vol. u, pp. 236-239. Pastor, vol. 1, p. 342, 
gives the date s 1438. But in 1498 Afneas accompanied the Bishop 
of Novara to Vienna and suffered at Basel with the plague (Creigh- 
ton, vol. 1, p. 240). By 1438 he had passed from the Cardinal's 
service. 

* Creighton, vol. m, pp. 237 ff., citing Aineas Sylvius, FEpistolae, 
exxvi; Ady, pp. 41, ff., relying on Commentarii, Lib. 1, p. 4, and the 
Epistolae, loc. cit. For Aineas’s impressions of James I, cf. De Viris 
Illustribus, pp. 46-47; of Henry V, ibid., pp. 40 ff. 

“The Latin versions of the story involved are (1) the Argentine 
print (1476) of the Vienna ms, (1446), and (2) the edition of 1490. 
(1) is reprinted in the Roxburghe Club’s Appendix, pp. xxxiii, ff., 
with collations from (2). I have in part collated this version with 
the English of 1567, which may have been a reprint of the edition of 
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possible date for an English version, so far as we know, 
there existed renderings in Italian,** German,*® Span- 


ish,?* and French.** 


The field of choice for the English 


translator was therefore texts in these four languages and 


in Latin. 


A comparison of The Goodli History of Lucres with 


1560; there is no reason to think that it was a separate redaction. 
A very few of the results of this collation may be tabulated as 


follows: 

1476 
p. xxxvi: Vrbem Se- 
nas unde tibi et mihi 
origo est, intranti, etc. 
Ibid.: cophorum 
Ibid.: (sicut nos dic- 
imus ) 
p. xxxvii: Lacking. 


Ibid.: Lacking. 


p. xl: postes 

Ibid.: Procia Cathonis 
p- xli: Omits name or 
pronoun. 

p. Xliv: Jason Medeam 
(cuius auxilio uigil- 
em interemit draco- 
nem, et uellus auream 
asportuit ) reliquit, ete. 
Ibid.: Adriane 

p. liv: Pacorus interea 
Pannonius eques, do- 
mo nobilis, qui cesar- 
em sequebatur, ardere 
Luscresiam cepit. 


Ibid.: Tum anus, “ Re- 
cipe,” inquit. 


1490 
Like 1446. 


tophorum 
Like 1446. 


Et sic orpheus sono 
cithare siluas ac saxa 
fert traxisse, etc. 
Nune auro illitis nunc 
muricis, ete. 

pisces 

porcia Cathonis 
Inserts Eurialus 


Jason Medeam dece- 
pit, ete. 


Ariadne 
Like 1476. 


English 


p. 113: Lacking. 


Ibid.: Tophore 
Tbid.: Lacking. 


p. 115: Lacking. 


Ibid.: Lacking 


p- 119: poostes. 
p. 120: Perria. 
p. 122: Uses pronoun. 


p- 128: Jason that 
wanne the golden 
flece by Medeas coun- 
sell, forsoke her. 


Ibid.: Adriana. 

p- 142: In the mean 
tyme a knight, called 
Pacorus, of a noble 
House followinge the 
Emperour, began to 
loue Lucres, etc. 


Tum Anus, ‘ Respice,’ p. 143: Take the floure 


inquit. 


madame quod ye olde 
wyfe, ete. 
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De Duobus Amantibus, which in the accessible Latin 
versions is unchanged, will show that the English trans- 
lation differs from the original in certain rather impor- 
tant particulars. For the most part the two plots are 
identical until the close of the story. Here, however, 


pp- liv-lv: Ille mestus Omits domum pergit Ibid.: goeth home, 


domum pergit, vxor- to vor. blameth hys wyfe, and 
em increpat, domum fylleth all the house 
que clamoribus implet, wythe noyse. And 
negat se ream vxor, shee to the contrarye 
remque gestam expo- denyeth that there is 
nit, ete. one faute in her, and 


tellynge the hole tale, 
bryngethe the olde 
wyfe for wytnesse. 
(Last six words in 
neither Latin text.) 


p. lvi: Nee enim sine Like 1476. p. 146: For I can slepe 
te nox est mihi vila no nyghts wtoute 
iocunda. thee, ete. 

p. lvii: sicut Mene- sicut Menelaus suasit, p. 147: At Menelaus 
laus suasit, in gratus magistratus expulit. persuasion was putte 
expulit. out by the Aldermen. 


% Pellechet, 170; Peddie, p. 8, N. D.: Proctor, Index, 5946; Peddie, 
p. 8, N. D.: Historia di due amanti composto da Silvio Enea Pontifice 
Pio II, ete. (Florentiae), N. D., Hain, 246: Proemio . .. sopra la 
historia di due amanti: composta di papa Pio secundo (Rome? 14957) 
Brit. Mus. Cat.: 4neae Silvii Historia de due Amanti, Firenz per 
Francesco de Dino di Iacopo, 1489; Hain, 247: Reichling, Appen- 
dices ad Hainii-Coppingeri Reportorium; Peddie, p. 145, 1491, Bres- 
cia: Historia de due Amanti .. . Bologna per Hercules Nani, 1492, 
Hain, 248; Peddie, p. 8: Epistole de dui amanti . . . Venetia, 1521, 
other editions, 1531, 1554, Brit. Mus. Cat. 

* Der durchliichtigen hochgebornen fiirstin vund frowen, frow 
Ketheriné hertzogin von Osterrich, etc. ec. 1477, Coppinger, 73: Strass- 
burg, 1500? Coppinger, 75; Peddie, p. 145: Enee Silvii von der Lieb 
Euryali und Lucrezia, zu Augsburg, 1473, Hain, 241: Der durch- 
leuchtigen hoch gebornen Fiirstin und frawen, frau katherinen Hert- 
zogin von Osterreich, etc. 1477 [Esslingen], Hain, * 242, Brit. Mus. 
Cat.: [Der diirchliichtigen hochgebornen fiirstin vnd frowen, frow 
Ketheriné hertzogin von Osterreich, etc.] . . . Mentz . . . 1478, Cop- 
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Eurialus, instead of being easily consoled by the beauti- 
ful virgin given him by the Emperor, undergoes a far 
harder fate. ‘“Whe[n] he knewe hys true louer to be 
deed, meaued by extreme doloure [Eurialus] clothed him 
in mournynge apparrell, and vtterly excluded all co[m]- 
forte, and yet though the Emperoure gaue hym in mariage 
a ryghte noble and excellente Ladye, yet he neuer enioyed 
after, but in conclusyon pitifully wasted his painful 
lyfe.”*® Such a violent change in the life and charac- 
ter of the hero could not have depended upon a mis- 
understanding of the Latin. It stands in direct contrast 
to the realism of the novella. Aside from this, the most 
important alteration in character concerns Dromo, the 
hostler. In De Duobus Amantibus he is a more or less 





pinger, 11, 74; Peddie, p. 145: Ein hibsche histori von Lucrecia vd den 
zwey liebhabendé menschen ... Augsburg . . . 1491, Coppinger, u, 
3550; Peddie, p. 8: Von den liebhabendé Euriolo vn Lucretia .. . 
1536, Brit. Mus. Cat.: Ein ... Histori, von zweyen Liebhabenden 
Menschen ...N. von Weil ... Wormbs [15507], Brit. Mus. Cat. 

* Burialus y Lucrecia, Salamanca, Oct. 18, 1496, Coppinger, m1, 
72a; Peddie, p. 8: Historia muy veradera de dos amantes Eurialo 
Franco y Lucrecio Senesa . . . Seville, 1512, Brit. Mus. Cat. 

* Ensuyt listoire des deux vrays amans .. . a paris par michel le 
noir, N. D., Hain, 245; ... Cy fine le liure des deux vrays amais 
. . . lyon par Cliuier Arnoullet, N. D., Coppinger, 76: Histoire de 
Eurialus et Lucresse. Selon Pape pie 1492, Hain, 243; Peddie, p. 8, 
N. D.; Coppinger, [1493]: Lystoire de Eurialus et Lucresse ... 
(verse), [1493?] Hain, 244; Peddie, p. 8, N. D.; Brit. Mus. Cat. 

* Roxburghe Club reprint, p. 161. Compare Jusserand, English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare, pp. 82, 83. The Latin text for 
this pasage runs as follows (p. Ixvi): “ Quam vt obiisse verus ama- 
tor cognouit, magno dolore permotus lugubrem vestem recepit; nec 
consolationem admisit, nisi postquam Cesar ex ducali sanguine virgi- 
nem sibi cum formosam tum castissimam atque prudentem matrimo- 
nio iunxit.” Savj-Lopez recognizes types of character in De Duobus 
Amantibus, and also a relation to Boccaccio in the name Pandaro. 
(“Il Filostrato di G. Boccaccio,” Romania, Vol. xxv, p. 469). Voigt 
had previously noted the resemblance to Boccaccio (Hnea Silvio, 
p. 287.) So, too, had Rossi (“Il Quattrocento,” pp. 126-27). 
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’ In Lueres he becomes a humorous 


conventional figure.*‘ 
fellow of far greater interest. A type he may still be, 
but he is essentially an English figure with his racy com- 


*! even though the suggestions 


plaining and his oaths, 
for both are to be found in the Latin. Of changes which 
affect the milieu of the story, only a few can be noted. 
Eneas Sylvius wrote of Siena as he knew it. The Eng- 
lish translator wrote of it as a city of romance. It would 
have been manifestly impossible for any translator to 
make use of A‘neas’s references to the town as his birth- 
place,** and they therefore are omitted. Furthermore, 
the English version passes over certain moral reflections 
which retard the plot,**® and alters a few of the classical 


44 From all this, then, it may be seen that 


allusions. 
vue of the translators, whether he who rendered the 
story into English or an intermediary from whose work 
the English version was taken, made some attempt to 
adapt the story to new readers. A collation of parts of 
the available texts with a view to establishing the pres- 
ence or absence of an intermediary version in, say, French, 
has proved inconclusive.*® 

But The Goodlt History of Lucres has a more impor- 
tant bearing upon the technique of the Elizabethan novel. 
So far as I know, it is the first story in Tudor England 
in which the plot is organically dependent for its ad- 
vancement upon the instrument of the letter. Elyot’s 


“ Roxburghe Club, Appendix, p. lvi. 

“ Roxburghe Club reprint, p. 145. 

“For example, Appendix, p. xxxvi. 

“For instance, the long disquisition on nobility and the frequent 
scandal of its origin, Reprint, p. 152; Appendix, pp. Ix, f. 

“Like that to Orpheus, p. xxxvi, which should appear on p. 115: 
part of the allusion to Jason, p. xliv, which should occur on p. 128. 

“ Jusserand, p. 83, seems to be of the opinion that the English 
translator rendered and adapted directly from the Latin. 
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version of J'itus and Gisippus contains no epistles. The 
Histoire of Aurelio and of Isabell I have not seen, but 
its influence upon stories told for entertainment cannot 
be large. The Goodli History of Lucres contains no less 
than ten letters. The first, from Eurialus to Lucres, 
makes known his love. The second, from Lucres in re- 
ply, declares her chastity and is aimed at discouraging 
her lover. In the third, Eurialus’s first effort in Italian, 
he assures her of his belief in her chastity, but begs that 
she will allow him speech with her, so that he may “ de- 
clare hys mynde, that he coulde not by hys letters.” In 
the fourth, Lucres again refuses him, telling him that he 
is not the first victim of her beauty, but with it she sends 
a love token, a ring. The fifth is Eurialus’s reaffirma- 
tion of his love and devotion, with thanks for the ring. 
Then, “after mani writings and answeres,” Lucres replies 
with the sixth letter in the series, in which she desires 
him not to plead further, but with which she sends a 
cross of gold. Eurialus in the seventh, somewhat daunt- 
ed by her aloofness, begs her to receive him as a lover. 
In the eighth she capitulates. “After thys were manye 
letters wryten on both partyes.” Their courtship then 
progresses till Lucres discovers that Eurialus is to ac- 
company the Emperor to Rome. At that she writes the 
ninth letter of the series, upbraiding her lover for not 
telling her and begging him to take her with him. He 
replies in the tenth that he must go because honor com- 
pels him, but bids her live and love him. Later they evi- 
dently correspond again. These letters therefore hold 
the beginning and the end of the lovers’ relations. 

Of the first three important English collections of 
stories, Painter’s Pallace of Pleasure (1566-67), Fenton’s 
Tragicall Discourses (1567), and Pettie’s Palace of Pet- 
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tie his Pleasure (1576), all contain stories with letters. 
Eight of Painter’s hundred tales employ the epistle.*® 
Each of these eight stories without exception has its 
original in Bandello.*‘ Of Fenton’s thirteen stories, all 
translated from Bandello, eight have epistles, and two of 
the eight contain interchanges of letters.** So much for 


* Painter, Pallace of Pleasure, Ed. Jacobs, London, 1890, 4 vols., 
Tome 1: Lucrece, in which “ Lucrece sent a post to Rome to her 
father and another to Ardea to her husband,” but neither is given in 
full (Vol. 1, p. 23). In the Duchesse of Savoie, in which the 
Duchess writes to Appian of her plight (p. 309); The Countess 
of Salusburie, in which King Edward writes to the Countess of his 
love, which previously he had declared orally (Vol. 1, p. 343). 
Tome m: The Countess of Celant, in which the wicked Countess 
proffers her love to Gaizzo by letter (Vol. m1, p. 61); T'wo Gentle- 
men of Venice, in which the lovers send each other a sonnet, called 
in the text, ‘“‘a letter” (p. 129-130); The Lord of Virile, in which 
Philiberto woos Zelia by letter (pp. 166-167): Don Diego and Gin- 
evra, in which by an epistle Ginevra declares her enmity and her 
lover replies (pp. 244-245). Again he protests his love (pp. 255, ff.) ; 
The Lords of Nocera, in which the mistress of the castle writes to 
Lord Nicholas proposing that he visit her. 

“See Analytical Table of Contents, Vol. 1, pp. Ixiii, ff. 

* Certain Tragical Discourses of Bandello Translated into English 
by Geffraie Fenton, Ed. R. L. Douglas, Tudor Translations, 2 vols., 
1889: Discourse m1, “ Lyvyo writeth to Camilla,” Vol. 1, p. 121; Dis- 
course 111, Parthenope lays suit to the dissolute Pandora (Vol. 1, pp. 
138-39) ; when he has found her out and abandoned her, she writes 
to him upbraiding him (Vol. 1, pp. 147-48) ; Discourse v, Cornelio 
writes to Plaudina, opening his addresses (Vol. 1, pp. 198-99); she 
replies, arranging for further correspondence (pp. 200-201). It later 
appears (p. 204) that he has written “sondrye letters.” Afterwards 
they exchange word by messenger (p. 212). At last Cornelio goes to 
Milan, where it is his first care to “send for an appoticarye whose 
fidelitie he had erst proved in the enterchaunge and conveighe of 
diverse letters betwene his ladie and hym.” By this man he sent a 
letter (not given verbatim) to apprise Plaudina of his coming (p. 
228); Discourse v1, an abbot writes to the daughter of a goldsmith, 
whom he is seducing (Vol. 1, p. 257). Discourse vir, the Countess of 
Celant (cf. Painter, Vol. 11, p. 61) procures a fresh lover by a letter 
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the earlier translations. Besides, five of Pettie’s twelve 
novels contain letters, and among these five there are 
interchanges in three.*® Now the important fact which 
unites Lucres, Painter, and Fenton is that the letters in 
every case are from Italian sources. It may therefore be 
said that the convention of the letter reached English 
fiction from the Italian.*° 

Moreover, in the first stage of Elizabethan fiction, as 
represented by Lucres, Painter, and Fenton, the letter 
usually had two purposes: first, to begin a courtship; 
secondly, to end it. In the second stage, as represented 
by Pettie, it has outgrown its rudimentary use and is 
applied to other purposes, like offering and rejecting mar- 
riage, giving warning of the attitude of unsympathetic 


(Vol. m1, pp. 30-31). Discourse x1, Philiberto offers Zylia his love by 
letter (Vol. m1, pp. 181-82). Discourse xu, Perillo, having met Car- 
mosyna before, presses his suit by letter. She answers favorably. 
(Vol. u, pp. 220 ff.) Discourse x1, when Diego’s love for Geni- 
vera grows cold, she reproaches him by letter (Vol. 1, pp. 276, ff.). 
Cf. Painter, Vol. m1, pp. 224, f. 

“A Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleasure, Ed. Gollancz, 2 vols. 
King’s Classics. Jcilius and Virginia: The lovers exchange letters, 
he proffering, she rejecting marriage (Vol. 1, pp. 151 ff.). Admetus 
and Alcest: Alcest writes to Admetus, warning him that her father 
has discovered their love (Vol. 1, pp. 177, ff.). After consideration, 
Admetus replies, pressing marriage (pp. 180-82). Curiatius and 
Horatia: Curiatius (Vol. um, pp. 41-42) will absent himself eternally 
from his queen, but she relents (pp. 42-43). Minos and Pasiphae: 
Verecundus seeks to seduce Minos’s queen by letter (Vol. m1, pp. 98- 
99). Alewius: Alexius is used to write letters for his recreation, 
addressing his wife. Here (Vol. 11, pp. 153, ff.) he writes her a moral 
disquisition. 

® William Fullwood’s Inimie of Idleness contains a series of love 
letters for use as models. The rise of the letter in Elizabethan fiction 
was undoubtedly contemporary with its rise in Elizabethan life. 
Whether or not Aineas Sylvius was endebted to a collection of letters 
for the idea of the epistles in De Duobus Amantibus, I cannot say. 
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parents, and even inculeating moral precepts.°! The uses 
to which writers of later native fiction, like The Golden 
Aphroditis and Euphues, put the letter need not detain us 
here; the observation that the source is Italian is indubit- 
able, and the course of artistic purpose as it evolved in 
English, beginning with Lucres, gaining ground in Painter 
and Fenton, and finally emerging variously in Pettie, is 
clear. 
Howarp J. Savaae. 


* Painter, ed. Jacobs, vol. 11, pp. 76, ff. The inculeation of moral 
doctrine by means of the epistle was anticipated by Painter’s use of 


Guevara’s Letters of Trajan. 











Il—THE EARLIEST PRECURSOR OF OUR PRES- 
ENT-DAY MONTHLY MISCELLANIES 


When the reader of to-day considers the English origins 
of our monthly magazines of light literature, he seldom 
thinks back beyond the Gentleman’s Magazine (1731-). 
The Tatler (1709-) and Spectator (1711-) he may regard 
as aside from the direct line of development, as they are 
not miscellanies. Yet in 1692 appeared in London a 
monthly periodical that is fairly startling in its resem- 
blance to the Atlantics, the Harper’s, the Smart Sets of our 
day,—the Gentleman's Journal, which is, I believe, the 
first notable English venture of its kind. 

Previous periodicals for “ divertisement ” had been of 
a different character and short-lived. During the reigns 
of Charles II and James II, the gust for news, or for com- 
ment upon the political and religious situation, had been so 
great that when anything in lighter vein was attempted it 
was apt to appear in the form of mock-news, and to depend 
for its appeal on a satirical or burlesque handling of its 
items and anecdotes. Thus side by side with such genuine 
news sheets as Mercurius Publicus (1680) and the True 
Protestant Domestick Intelligence; or, News both from 
City and Country (1680) were to be found Mercurius 
Infernus (1680) and News from Parnassus (1680), both 
of purely jocular intent. 

But after William IIT came to the throne, and the plot 
to re-establish James had been discovered and suppressed, 
political and religious differences gradually ceased to in- 
flame men’s minds. There was no question of William’s 
attitude towards Protestantism, as there had been of 
Charles’s; nor of William’s policy towards France, for he 
was fighting on the Continent as the heart and soul of the 
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allied Protestant resistance against that tyrant and bully 
of Europe, Louis XIV; and he obviously derived his 
power from the people, to whom he owed his throne. One 
of the burning questions in James’s reign had been the 
origin of kingly authority, whether divine or popular. So 
London in 1692, though feeling the effects of prosecuting 
a war on the Continent, had a mind comparatively at rest 
with respect to the domestic situation, and could relax her 
vigilance over political and religious matters long enough 
to take pleasure in periodicals that made no pretense to 
being newspapers. Hence the rise of the Gentleman’s Jour- 
nal, catering to the coterie of the polite world of London, 
and of the Athenian Mercury, that extraordinary seven- 
teenth-century Notes and Queries, appealing to all classes. 

The Gentleman’s Journal was conceived and carried on 
by Peter Anthony Motteux. Motteux, born in Normandy, 
had in 1685 come to live in England. By 1692 he had 
assimilated with remarkable completeness the English 
idiom and English ways of thinking. In fact his allegiance 
to France came to consist only in his appreciation of her 
literature. He is best known by his excellent translations 
of Rabelais, and Cervantes, and is a minor figure among 
the English dramatists of his day. 

During 1673-4 and 1678-9, Le Mercure Galant had 
come out monthly in Paris, a miscellany that owed its 
popularity to the prominence it gave to court news and 
gossip. It was the Town Topics of Paris, with light litera- 
ture of a gallant kind, a few songs set to music, and a few 
engraved illustrations interspersed. It was designed for 
the smart set and they made many contributions to it. 
Each number was in the form of a letter to a lady who had 
left Paris for the provinces, but who wished to keep in 
touch with the beaux esprits, her former acquaintance. 

Motteux confesses in the first number of the Gentle- 
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man’s Journal for January, 1692, that this Mercure Galant 
is the source of his inspiration. He too adopts the epis- 
tolary form which is announced in his title, The Gentle- 
man’s Journal: or the Monthly Miscellany. By Way of 
Letter to a Gentleman in the Country. Consisting of 
News, History, Philosophy, Poetry, Musick, Translations, 
&c. Each number begins like a personal letter to a corre- 


spondent. Thus the first number opens, 
Sir, 

Indeed you impose too hard a Task on me: Is it not enough that 
I send you what ever news or new things I meet with to divert you 
in your solitude, but you must oblige me to print my Letters? 
You ought in conscience to have discharged me from my rash 
promise. I know, you tell me, that this may redeem many glorious 
Actions and ingenious pieces from: obscurity, the first too particular 
for our Gazettes, and the latter too short to be printed apart; that 
a thousand things happen every day which the publick would gladly 
know: but must I acquaint the world with them, when so many 
better pens might do it? I grant that from London, the Heart of 
the Nation, all things circulating to the other parts, such news or 
new things as are sent me may be conveyed every where, being 
inserted in my Letter. . . and you tell me, that ’tis to be hop’d that I 
shall have enough sent me to make the undertaking easie to me... . 
But we live in so nice an age, that unless they [the readers] look upon 
it with a kind eye, the unaccuracies of Style, and Faults which haste, 
and my own incapacity must needs make very frequent in so long 
a Letter, will hardly be indulged. However you have my word, and 
tho you as it were racked it from me, you have no mercy, and I 
must set up for a Journalist. 


This letter form is kept up throughout each number. 
Contributions are introduced with a sentence or so of edi- 
torial comment. At the end Motteux signs himself, 


I am, SIR, 
Your most humble Servant, 
P. M. 


Motteux was not indebted to Le Mercure Galant alone 
for the epistolary model. It was a favorite form of the 
day. In spite of the numbers and popularity of the news- 
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papers, news-letters, both printed and in manuscript, were 
still for sale in London for country correspondence, with 
space left at the beginning and end for the personal ad- 
dress and private items of news, and with a vacant fourth 
page destined to serve as the envelope. The earliest scien- 
tifie periodical, Philosophical Transactions (1665-), event- 
ually the official organ of the Royal Society, received and 
printed many contributions in the form of letters. 

Setting aside the letter form, the Gentleman’s Journal is 
strikingly modern in its make-up. Each number is a 
quarto pamphlet of, usually, thirty-four pages, the outside 


leaf being the title page.? 
THE 
Gentleman’s Journal: 
OR THE 
MONTHLY 
MISCELLANY. 
By Way of 
LETTER 
TO A 
Gentleman in the COUNTRY. 
Consisting of 
News, History, Philosophy, Poetry, 
Musick, Translations, &c. 
JANUARY 1691/2. 





Paulum sepultae distat inertiae 
Celata virtus, non ego te meis 
Chartis inornatum silebo: 

Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
Obliviones. ... Hor. 


LONDON 
Printed; And are to be sold by R. Baldwin, near the Oxford Arms, 
in Warwick-lane. 1692. 








* Beginning with Vol. II a device appears in the center of the title 
page, an oval lozenge, enclosing a hand holding a nosegay of flowers, 
above which runs the motto, E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
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On the reverse of this is a table of contents, with titles of 
the articles, the number of the page on which each is to be 
found, and the names of the contributors. Before this the 
public knew that several hands went to the making of a 
periodical, but they did not know, save in the case of 
Philosophical Transactions, who the contributors were, or 
what was the contribution of each. But there is plenty of 
evidence, in these modern-seeming title pages, of the old 
reluctance of the courtier or the man of mode, in the first 
place to print, and, in the second place, to print under his 
own name, his jeux d’esprit. Frequent refuge is taken in 
such vague designations as “ By a Person of Honour,” 
in pseudonyms such as Diogenes, Celadon, Urania, Ory- 
thia, or in more revealing initials, as J. S. Esq., Sir T. D., 
Lady L—ce. The contributors number not only these 
timorous poetasters but also professional men of letters 
accustomed to publicity. Such are Mr. Nahum Tate, Mr. 
Thomas Brown, Mr. Prior, Mr. Purcell, Sir Charles Sed- 
ley, Mr. John Dennis, Mr. John Phillips, Mr. Congreve, 
Mr. Southerne, Mr. Charles Gildon, Mr. Leibnitz. Some 
verses are “ said to be by Mrs. Behn.” * But other worthy 
names, too, appear without shame, known to readers of 
to-day only through the pages of the Gentleman’s Journal. 

Motteux stated in his opening address to his correspond- 
ent that he intended to be but the editor of others’ verse 
and prose. In the February number, 1692, he says, 
“ This is perhaps the onely Book of whose kind Reception 
the Authour may boast without incurring the imputation 
of being vain, it being chiefly a Collection of other mens 
Works.” But in the March number he reminds his well- 
wishers, “there is an absolute necessity of daily Supplies 
of Wit,” and addresses an epistle To the INGENIOUS, 


saying, 


? Oct., 1693. 
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I will only lay before you the necessity there is of a constant 
Supply of Ingenious Prose and Poetry, to carry on the Undertaking. 
And who can I ask it of, but of you? If you do not assist, what 
will Foreign Nations think of the Gallantry and Wit of the English, 
when a Design, like this, hath continued so long a time in France? 

For my part, I am willing to be a Collector to the Muses, 
a Clark, and an humble Servant to the Muses, as long as you their 
Darlings will please to employ me, and the Bookseller will print. 
Nay, you shall have my Time, Ink and Paper into the Bargain: 
And I think that’s fair enough on Conscience, and that you had 
best strike up with me, for there are but few, I doubt, such dis- 
interested Writers in this Age. 


Despite his provocative appeal and the warm welcome 
given to his venture, Motteux did not find it easy to fill 
his Journal. The difficulty of getting contributions is 
the burden of his introductory addresses to his correspond- 
ent. He sums up the state of affairs in January, 1693: 
“ Everyone wishes its [the Journal’s] welfare, but few 
take care to promote it.’”’ To be sure, he limited the free- 
dom of contributors by stating that “ such things as any 
ways reflect on particular Persons, or are either against 
Religion, or good manners, he cannot insert.” * When he 
had occasion to reject some proffered verses, he published 
the following Advertisement: 

The Ingenious are desired to continue te send what ever may be 
properly inserted in this Journal, either in Verse or Prose, directing 
it to the Publisher, or at the Latin Coffee-house, for the Author of 


the Gentleman’s Journal, not forgetting to discharge the Postage. 
An Ingenious Gentleman sent some Verses, which begin thus: 


Had you been known when those of ancient years, &c. 


And another sent one of Ovid’s Epistles. If they please to let the 
Author know where to write to them, he will acquaint them with his 
Reasons for not inserting them.* 


Many a time the necessity of making up for lack of con- 
tributions had to be met by the editor. He writes in the 


*Feb., 1692. *May, 1692. 
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last (December) number of his first year’s issue, “ For 
tho’ so many stronger hands have generously propt me up, 
yet the Burthen has still been too heavy for any single 
Capacity.” At one time he proposes questions for dis- 

: ‘ ; : poy <r" 
cussion, hoping to stimulate his readers to “ ingenious 
answers: 


1. Which is the most useful of all Arts? 

2. Two Lovers being slighted, one of them leaves the Town where 
his Mistress lives, in hopes to be freed from his Passion, but finds 
no ease; The other cannot tear himself from what he loves, tho’ he 
believes that Absence would prove his Remedy. ’Tis asked, who of 
the Two loves most? * 


But he gets so few responses that he says ruefully, this 


will for the future make me take care not to raise a Spirit, without 
being sure I can lay it, without the help of others.° 


Two numbers he is forced to make up entirely by him- 
self,—those for September, 1692, and July, 1693. This 
he confesses in the former, adding, in regard to the usual 
composition of the Journal, “ Hitherto I have treated you 
as much as I could at other Mens Cost,” yet “’Tis true 
that, to fill up, I have all along added something of mine 
own.” Elsewhere he makes an appeal for more prose con- 
tributions.“ A look at the title pages shows how much 
must have come from Motteux’s own pen, if we may as- 
sume the greater part of the unsigned articles are his. 

The effect of the Journal on its public was to produce 
a flood of letters of appreciation and suggestion to the 
editor. Motteux was overwhelmed at the thought of re- 
plying to them. 

For God’s sake, let me be excused from answering of Letters, I 


have enough to do with my Monthly one, and tho’ I do by it, as those 
that have a mortal aversion to Physick, do by a bitter Purge, and 





* January, 1693. * March, 1693. * Feb., 1693. 
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delay it as long as I can, that is, to the latter end of the Month; 
yet, at last, Nolens Volens, I put the Compulsory of Honour and 
Obligation upon my lazy Nature, and then, like some of you, I write, 
when by no means I can put it off longer.’ 


But he is delayed now by indisposition, now by procras- 
tination, sv that his publisher has to remonstrate. “ My 
Bookseller . . . . tells me, that the uncertain times of 
publishing this Journal, by no means conduce to his ad- 
vantage,” and he resolves to be more regular in the future. 
His inability, however, to live up to his program is mani- 
fest in 1694. He begins the year with a combined num- 
ber for January and February, and later telescopes August 
and September, as well as October and November, which 
is the last number of the Journal in the British Museum. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say that contributions 
undoubtedly were not paid for. One could hardly offer 
a guinea to “a Person of Honour” for occasional verses. 
And it is a question how profitable the undertaking was 
for Motteux himself. 

A representative title page is that for January, 1693, 
showing the kind of entertainment the Journal afforded. 


THE CONTENTS 


Introduction Page 1 
A Discourse of the true Beginning of the Year 2 
On Time, by a Person of Quality 3 
On Eternity, by a Person of Quality 4 
The Anatomy, by N. Tate Esq; 5 
The Widow by Chance, a Novel 7 
Verses by Stephen Hervy Esq; 10 
To a Young Lady on her Birth-day, by Mr. H. Denne ib. 
A Discourse on the Question, Whether Love is sooner lessen’d by 

the Cruelty of a Mistress, than by her Kindness? 1] 
Verses to Sylvia, by Mr. J. Dennis 13 
A Pindaric Gde, on His Majesty 14 


™March, 1692. * June, 1693. 
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Death of Monsieur Pelisson 18 
Admission of the Academists of Nismes into the French Academy ib. 
Of the Want of such Societies in England 19 
To Corinna 20 
An Italian Madrigal, and the same in English ib. 
To Celia, on New-Year’s Day ab. 
De Parnasso, by Mr. Thomas Brown 21 
On a Cock at Rochester, by Sir Charles Sedley ib. 
A Discourse on Gunpowder 22 
A Latin Epigram on the last two Enigma’s, by a Person of Quality 23 
Solutions of the same by Mr. H. Doller ib. 
An Enigma by Mr. O. Salusbury, with Latin Notes on the same 24 
Another by Osiris ab. 
One by Mr. Mitchell 25 
An Account of the Impartial Critick by Mr. Dennis, and of his 
Miscellanies in Verse and Prose 26 
An Epigram on the Right Honourable the Earl of Dorset, by 
Mr. B—y— ib. 
Something concerning Burlesque ib. 
News of Learning 27 
Of New Plays 28 
Verses by a Lady of Quality ib. 
A Song set by Mr. H. Purcell, the Words by Mr. Congreve 29 


A Song set by the same Mr. Purcell, the Words by Mr. Southerne 31 
A Song set by Mr. Robert King, the words by Mr. Salusbury 34 


It is to be noted that Motteux starts out with an intro- 
duction which is in form a letter but in subject-matter an 
editorial, and usually concerned with the reception of the 
Journal by the public, the difficulties of securing contri- 
butions and of getting the number together on time, or 
whatever comment Motteux may choose to make upon his 
enterprise. He follows this with a timely article as here, 
or with “ Stanza’s by Mr. Prior,” ® as an editor of to-day 
might give prominence to a short poem by Mr. Kipling, 
or he introduces some verse compliment to their Majes- 
ties, such as “ Verses by Sir C. Sedley, on Her Majesties 
Birth-day.” *° Then, amidst numerous shorter prose and 
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verse selections, appear the following regular features: 
a short story or “novel”; an essay or discussion, here 
A Discourse on the Question, Whether Love is sooner les- 
sen’d by the Cruelty of a Mistress, than by her Kindness; 
a popular scientific article, as A Discourse on Gunpow- 
der; oftentimes a second “ novel”; the enigmas for the 
month, with the solutions of those of the preceding num- 
ber; News of Learning and Of Plays, i. e., announcements 
of recent publications, and literary and dramatic criticism ; 
finally, two or three songs with both words and music. 

But Motteux himself has given an account of the con- 
tents of his miscellany. In March, 1692, he tells us that 
his publisher insisted on the need of an insinuating epistle 
or preface to recommend “ the Usefulness, the Benefit, the 
Good, the Profit” of his collection, offering as an aid to 
his eloquence The Compleat Secretary, The Pearl of Elo- 
quence, A Help to Discourse, and several other jogs to wit. 

Why! Sure the Book will do without all this Quack-like Cant, 
said 1? Hath it not already been placed amongst the Stray’d Mares, 
and Lost Horses, at the End of the Gazette," that none within the 
Dominion of the Four Seas may pretend to cause of Ignorance? 
Now, if they do not mind it, be it at their Peril, and let it stand 
at their doors: What the Devil would they have to please them? 
Here’s Novels, and New-Town Adventures, for the Amorous and 
Gayer Sort of Readers; here’s Verses for the Poetical ones; Here’s 
Enigmas to puzzle half the Nation; Moral Stanzas and Odes, for 
the Grave Dons; Philosophy, for the Sons of Wisdom; News for the 
News-mongers, and Would-be-Politicians; and the Lord knows 
what not, besides 3 or 4 Songs, with the Parts, by the greatest 
Masters, worth each of them more than the price of the Book, and 
every individual tittle spick and span new, with a likelihood to 
have all Horace’s Odes new done; for there is no less than three by 
different hands in this, one Moral, the other Amorous, and the third 
Jocose. So that if ever by some Fatality or other, we should lose 
the Old Translations, these may help to set up a New English 
Horace. 





“The London Gazette. 
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This passage is indicative of the gallant and sprightly 
way Motteux discharged his editorial duties. Through- 
out, his gay, sympathetic, persuasive introductions to each 
selection must have helped to stimulate the reader’s ap- 
preciation. Keeping up the fiction that each number is 
a letter to a well-known correspondent, he assumes an in- 
formal tone that is wholly delightful. For example, 
“ Whilst things like the following Stanza’s made by Mr. 
Prior shall be given or sent me, you may believe I shall 
be prouder of making them publick than my own.” !” 

He early recognizes the difficulties he has to overcome 
in adhering to the letter form, and exclaims: “It is 
impossible to keep any Order in a Letter, such as mine is. 
[ am oblig’d from serious matters to fall to some of a quite 
different nature.” '* Because he desires to link piece to 
piece, and so produce a kind of unity, he becomes in time 
a master of easy editorial transitions. Thus he passes on 
from some verses ending, 

At once, by the divine enchanting Fair, 
I’m burnt with Love, and frozen with Despair: 


After all, the heat of Love is much like that of this season [August], 
it rages for a while and the prevailing beams of the object set us, 
as it were, on fire; but when it leaves us, and its feeble Rays are 
dull’d by time and distance, we return to our native coldness. Let 
us leave then the Heat of Love for a while, to discourse of that of 
the weather.“ 


Then follows an essay, Of the Dog-Days. 

But Motteux is best satisfied when he can group a num- 
ber of selections on one theme. In the April, 1693 number 
we are led from a drinking song, suggesting a little grate- 
ful wetting of the inner man, to an Englishing of the 20th 
Ode of Anacreon, in which the lover wishes he might turn 
to a bath, 


™Feb., 1692. * April, 1692. * August, 1692. 
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that so I might 
(Not try to wash my Dear more white) 
But someway add to her Delight. 


Anacreon desir’d to be Chang’d into Water, Mr. J. O. who made the 
following Verses, wishes to be chang’d into a Golden Shower, and 
envies the Happiness of the Bath, that embrac’d with Freedom his 
insensible Charmer. 

Then follows, Jo the Bath and Zelinda in it! 

He comments: “Oh! how many unhappy Mortals have 
found that the sight of a Charming Nymph in a Bath has 
been more pernicious to their ease than all the waters in 
the World could be useful to their Health. Methinks I 
hear one of these loving Wretches break out into such a 
Complaint.” Here is inserted a lover’s rhyming appeal 
to some hot springs to temper the coldness of his mistress; 
after which Motteux remarks, ‘“ It may not be amiss after 
these Verses to give you something concerning Paths, prin- 
cipally at this time of the Year when they are both pleas- 
ant and necessary.” An essay Of Baths follows. 

Elsewhere *° he produces a similar sequence on teeth, 
and in another place’*® passes from “something very 
pleasant about handsome Legs,” to Of Dancing. 

These selections would seem to indicate that most of the 
verse of the Gentleman’s Journal is of a trifling nature. 
Much of it is, short effusions by those unpractised in more 
sustained writing, seldom of more than magazine quality. 
But taken all together the verse of the Journal is quite 
representative of the taste of the times, which was largely 
formed by the prevailing reverence for the classics and 
their French imitations. Anacreon, Virgil, Martial, and 
above all Horace, were translated or taken as models. 
Verses in the vein of the Greek Anthology abound, as T’o 


* Oct.-Nov., 1694, %* July, 1692. 
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Phillis by Mr. J. P.,'" Celia’s Power: by a Person of 
Honour,® To Amintas, by the Earl of E.,'® Verses to 
Clorinda,*® and short poems on such occasional subjects 
as To a Young Lady upon her going out of Town, by Mr. 
S.,71 The Parrot, an Elegy.** On Love by Mr. J. G.*8 
indicates the chief theme of the verse makers. 

Odes are frequent, pindaric or other, the pindaric 
ode with its “pleasing irregularity” being as much in 
fashion then as the sonnet sequence had been a century 
earlier. In view of Dryden’s more famous poem, the 
pindarie Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day 1692 is of interest, and 
is by no means an unworthy example of the class. Here 
is a stanza: 

IV 

With that sublime Celestial Lay 

Dare any Earthly Sounds compare? 

If any Earthly Music dare, 

The noble ORGAN may. 

From Heav’n its wondrous Notes were giv’n, 

(Cecilia oft convers’d with Heav’n) 

Some Angel of the Sacred Choire 

Did with his Breath the Pipes inspire; 
And of their Notes above the just Resemblance gave, 
Brisk without Lightness, without Dulness grave.* 


But a mere stanza never does justice to a pindaric ode. 
We should expect to find in the age of the Hind and the 
Panther fables in verse. Such is the Linnet and the Mag- 
pye,”® which gives rise to the following comment by Mot- 
weux! 
Fables have been ever valued by the Ingenious. In France Mon- 


sieur de la Fontaine, esteem’d inimitable in his way, hath reviv’d 
them as much as that great Master of our Tongue, Sir Roger 


* July, 1694. » June, 1693. * March, 1693. 
* Aug.-Sept., 1694. ™ Oct.-Nov., 1694. *Nov., 1692. 
” Oct.-Nov., 1694. 2 July, 1694. * Jan., 1692. 
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L’Estrange, hath done lately among us; the Prose of the last, and 
the Verse of the first being equally beautiful in their kind. We 
had been waiting for Sir Roger’s sop with all the impatience 
imaginable, at last it hath seen the Light, and England may boast 
now of the best Collection of Fables in the World. 


The verse-essay, notable in the hands of Dryden then 
and Pope later, is represented by An Epistolary Essay 
to Mr. Dryden upon his Cleomenes,”® which ends in prose. 


Long you presided o’re a knowing Age: 
By the Town courted, Courted by the Stage. 
What e’re you wrote, your Stamp Authentic made: 
Wit then was something more than a meer Trade; 
But the corrupted humor of the Age 
Has broke through all the Fences of our Stage. 
Yet you in pity to that Stage appear, 
And give a fresh Example ev’ry year. 
Were your Rules follow’d, we no more should see 
Damn’d Farce usurp the place of Comedy, 
Nor thoughtless Words with a disjointed Tale, 
Above an artful Plot and lofty Sense prevail. 
Some few (and ’Faith they are but few) of Wit 
At some Dull-whining Play unmov’d could sit, 
See in the Boxes Tears in ev’ry Eye; 
They saw Good Nature, and they wondered why. 
But if some well-told Tragedy appear, 
They may look round, and not behold one Tear. 
Yet Cleomenes high Applause did find, 
And your, great Merit made ‘em justly kind. 

‘ t ' 


The dialogue, also popular at this time, takes verse form 
in several instances, one being Strephon and Sylvia, A 
Dialogue,?* and prose form in A Dialogue between Desire 
and Pleasure.** And the character, so popular as a genre 
by itself all through the century, appears in A Character 
of a Fop in Verse, sent from Dublin.?® Another literary 
fashion of the age is represented by a verse prologue by 
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Sir Charles Sedley to a comedy, The Wary Widow, Or Sir 
Noisy Parrot.*° The comedy of course is not given. 

Some Latin verse is included, usually Englished at once 
by the same or another hand. To volume m1 (1694) Mr. 
Power contributed a series of striking passages from 
Paradise Lost turned into Latin. In the January, 1693 
number I find An Italian Madrigal, and the same in 
English. 

The enigmas seem to have given unfailing delight. One 
or two enigmas appear in each number, trivial verse, but 
widely weleomed as wit sharpeners. In an essay Of 
Enigma’s Motteux writes, 

Since there have been learned Princes, Poets and Philosophers, 
Enigma’s have been in request, there being nothing more natural to 


man, than to offer and solve difficult Questions, affecting by that 
some recommendation of wit above the rest.™ 


The following is an enigma on a “ News-letter, or a 
Gazette ” ; 


Rome, and Geneva I have join’d 

My mighty voice the World alarms, 
By fam’d events new life I find, 

And make the Warrior run to Arms. 


War, in my pow’r, and Peace I hold, 
And Joy and Grief at once have brought; 
Am scorn’d, like Virgins, when I’m old, 
And, when I’m young, am, like ’em, sought. 


My Father, Nature’s eldest Son, 
Conquers the wise, the bold, the strong, 
My Mother swift as Air can run, 
And is all over Ear and Tongue. 


Whole Nations by me know their Fate, 
In Magpy hue I fly about; 

And, as I love or as I hate, 
With a bold stroke an Army rout.” 


»” Feb., 1693. ™ Sept., 1692. ™ Sept., 1692. 
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Readers sent in their solutions, sometimes in verse, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the names and often rhyin- 
ing guesses of successful solvers appear in print in the 
next number. Thus, in the first number for 1694: ** The 
Enigma’s in my last are Air and Tyranny, the first solv’d 
by Mr. George Herle, T. B., Eugenia, Mary D., both by 
Mrs. H. Turner, Sylvia, N. R., J. Smith, and by a Lady 
of Quality. . . . The second was solv’d by Mrs. Sarah 
Barker, J. T., W. Blewet, and by Mr. De La Sale, Urania, 
and Philomotteux.” 

Two or three songs with accompanying music are the 
last feature of every number. They are usually amorous, 
and in the admired “ gallant”’ manner of the time, of the 
type familiar to those acquainted with collections of Pur- 
cell’s Airs. That fashionable composer frequently appears 
in the last pages of numbers of the Gentleman's Journal. 
Others who provided music for some of the songs are Dr. 
Blow, Mr. Frank, Mr. King, Mr. Akeroyde, and an Italian 
songmaster, Signor Baptist. Representative is the follow- 
ing set to Purcell’s music: 

Since from my dear, my dear, my dear 
Since from my dear, my dear, my dear 
my Geer A...... ee ae a’s Sight 
Wee go Weme.... 2.5... ly torn, 
My Soul has never, never, never, 
has never, never, never known De.. . light 
Un ... less it were to mourn, to mourn, 
Un .. .less, un... less it were to mourn; 
But oh! a... las, a... las with weep ... ing Eyes, 
and bleeding, bleeding Heart I lye; 
Thinking on her, on her whose Ab . . . sence ’tis 
That makes me wish to dye, dye, dye, dye, 
Makes me, makes me, wish to dye, dye, dye.“ 


There are a few songs of another nature, written by the 
versatile Motteux himself, reflecting the amours of a lower 
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level of society. Such is Jenny and Jockey, a Scotch Song, 
set to music by Mr. Ackeroyde. 


Joc. Fair . . est Jenny, thou mun love me, 
Jen. Trorh my Bonny Lad I do, 
Joc. Gin thou saist thou dost ap . . prove me, 


Dearest thou mun kiss me too. 
Jen. Taak a kiss or two gud Jockey 

But I dare give nene I trow, 

Fie nay Pish be not un. luc. ky; 

Wed me first and aw will doe.™ 


Much of this love poetry aims to voice a higher, a more 
glorified, or a more fiery passion than had been sung in 
earlier days by Wither, Suckling, and Lovelace. The fair 
is a “ Seraphic Creature,” a “ Sweet Angel,” a “ Heavenly 
Bliss,” a “ dear Charmer,” who puts her lover “ to a thou- 
sand pains.” The raptures of passionate love are often 
very frankly described. It is clear that the writers aimed 
to be elegant, but to produce thrills at the same time by 
treading on dangerous ground. 

Many of the characteristics of eighteenth-century poetry 
are already present in this minor verse of the late seven- 
teenth century, because, in both cases, of the prevailing 
pesudo-classical influence. Comparisons to Daphne, Apol- 
lo, Jove, Venus are frequent. William III is “ Britain’s 
Cesar,” England is “ Britannia,” and France “ Gallia ” ; 
young women are nymphs but not yet sylphs; plague, fam- 
ine, glory, fame, spring, summer, are personified, war is 
spoken of as “‘ Bellona,” the sun as “ Phoebus returning.” 
The Muses and the Graces are summoned to celebrate Her 
Majesty’s birthday. The tendency is to attach a descrip- 
tive adjective to most nouns and a descriptive adverb to 
many verbs, as in these lines: 
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In vain the Am’rous Flute and soft Guitar 
Jointly labour to inspire 

Wanton Heat and loose Desire; 

Whilst thy Chaste Airs do gently move 

Seraphic Flame and Heav’nly Love.* 

Descriptions of war and naval engagements, however, are 
more vigorous and direct than when it was thought poeti- 
cal meanness to call things by their proper names. But 
the tendency is to exalt realities by the aid of rhetorical 
devices. 

But all the poetry, as the colloquialism of Jenny and 
Jockey bears witness, is not of this caste. It would be 
strange if the seventeenth-century delight in burlesque 
should not be represented. This is the vein chosen for 
a retelling of the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Orpheus a One-ey’d limping Thracian, 
Top-Crowder of the barbarous Nation, 
Was Ballad-Singer by Vocation, 

Who up and down the Country Strowling, 
And with his Strains the Mob Cajoling, 
Charm’d them as much as each Man knows 
Our Modern Farces do our Beaux. 


He had a Spouse yelep’d Euridice 


As tight a Lass as ere our-eye-did-see.—™ 


This last rhyme is worthy of Hudibras, or the later In- 
goldsby Legends. A similar treatment is given to the 
myth of Actzon and Diana. Love is by no means ethe- 
realized in a vigorous and callous verse narrative of the 
outcome of the relations between two gallants and a com- 
mon mistress, The Two Frtends,?™ written confessedly in 
imitation of La Fontaine. 

The inclusion of this last, and of prose pieces on simi- 
lar subjects, would seem to be violation of an early promise 
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of Motteux’s. In his first number he declares that he de- 
signs his Monthly for ladies as well as gentlemen. 

The fair Sex need never fear to be exposed to the blush, when 
they honour this with a reading; ‘tis partly writ for them, and I am 
too much their Votary to be guilty of such a crime. There were 
but few pretenders to Wit and Gallantry in France amongst the 
Ladies, but made the Mercure Gallant their darling, and tho I 
do not pretend to copy after him in all things, yet this is no less 
the Ladies Journal than the Gentleman’s. 


Ladies are constant contributors, and solvers of enig- 
mas. One of them,** taking exception to aspersions cast 
on marriage, not by Motteux, wrote a letter to the editor 
asserting her own happy married life, and signing herself 
“ Placidia.” When the October number for 1693 appear- 
ed, it bore the heading, The Lady’s Journal, or the Month- 
ly Miscellany. Motteux begins: 

Sir, 

Since this Month’s Collection chiefly consists of Pieces written 
by Persons of the Fair Sex, I may justly call it the Lady’s Jour- 
nal. I intended to have own’d in an Epistle Dedicatory to them, 
my sense of their generous encouragement in my Undertaking, and 
you will find here something of that nature. 


This Lady’s Journal compares favorably with the num- 
bers under the usual title. Motteux contributes most of 
the prose, and the ladies almost all the verse, which is per- 
haps a shade more trifling than usual. Among others, “a 
young Lady of Quality ” contributes An Epitaph on her 
Majesties Dog, Mrs. S—, An Essay on Modesty from the 
French of Mad. de Scudery, “ Orithya,” some Verses, “a 
Lady” lines To a Weeping Lover, and again “a Lady ” 
has composed the words for A Song set by Mr. J. 
Franck. 

The prose of the Journal, equally with the verse, is rep- 
resentative of what was enjoyed in the 1690’s. 


* Nov., 1693. 
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The essay, established as a genre in English literature 
by Bacon in 1597, had achieved distinction and become 
popular after the Restoration with the appearance of Cow- 
ley’s graceful yet thoughtful Essays, and Dryden’s bril- 
liant adaptation of the form to literary criticism. Each 
number of the Journal contained one or more essays 
on such subjects as are indicated by the following titles: 
Of Time,*® Of Fasting,®® On Envy,*° The Equality of 
both Sexes asserted,*! Of a Lottery of Maids and Batche- 
lors,*? Conjectures on the Origin of the word Blazon, by 
Mr. Leibniz,*® On Descartes’s Philosophy.** A  Dis- 
course concerning the Ancients and the Moderns *° takes 
up the much discussed question of the superiority of the 
present to the past, or vice versa, that gave rise to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s Essay upon the Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing and to Swift’s Battle of the Books. The latter immedi- 
ately comes to mind on reading Of Modern Names made 
Latin.*® Here in a dream the author finds himself in the 
Commonwealth of Learning, where he hears a dispute that 
develops into the Ancients-versus-Moderns controversy. 
Some of the essays are in the form of arguments, as, That 
Sighs are Marks of a greater Love than Tears," and 
Which hath most Charms, Glory or Love? ** 

Several prose allegories appear, such as The Birth of 
Love and Friendship,*® and A Description of the Kingdom 
of Poetry, which begins: 

The Kingdom of Poetry is large and well peopled, it borders on 
one side on that of Painting, and on the other on that of Music: 
It is divided into high and low, like several other Countrys. High 
Poetry is inhabited by a sort of grave sower-look’d melancholy 





* Nov., 1692. ” April, 1694. “ Aug., 1693. 
* Feb., 1693. * Dec., 1693. “ Aug., 1693. 
“ July, 1693. * March, 1693. * April, 1693. 
“ May, 1692. “Feb., 1692. “ Dec., 1693. 
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people, who speak a language which is to the other Provinces as 
Welsh to the English. The tops of all the Trees in High Poetry 
shoot into the Clouds: Their Horses out-run the Wind; The men 
are generally Heroes by profession, and will cleave you a Gyant 
arm’d Capapie, to the very Rump with a back stroke. As for the 
women, if they have never so little beauty, there is no comparison 
between them and the Sun. The Metropolis of this Province is 
eall’d Epic Poem, ‘tis built on a sandy and ungrateful soyl, which 
hardly any take pains to Cultivate..... You can never come 
out of Epic Poem, without meeting Fights and Murthers: but 
when you pass through Romance, which is its Suburb, and bigger 
than that Town, you are sure to meet at the end on’t people full 
of joy, and preparing for their Marriage, they are there very pas- 
sionate Lovers, great Travellers, and tellers of Stories, and the most 
beautiful and accomplish’d people in the World. .. Pindarie Ode is 
a town seated on a very high ground, it yields a very beautiful 
prospect, and irregularity in others a fault adds to its perfection.” 


Strangely modern seem the scientific articles. A wave 
of desire for an extension of knowledge in the direction 
Bacon had pointed out followed the Restoration. In 
1662 the Royal Society had been chartered. Bishop 
Sprat’s History of the Royal Society helped to make known 
its aims and win sympathy for them. Philosophical 
Transactions and Philosophical Collections had put forth 
in periodical form accounts of investigations at home and 
abroad. By 1692 what had been the concern of a few had 
become of general interest, and all who pretended to in- 
tellectual alertness were eager to add to their scientific 
information. Querists sent in scientific posers to be an- 
swered by the omniscient editors of the Athenian Mercury. 
Motteux, like editors of to-day, was meeting a genuinely 
popular demand when he inserted An Account of the Na- 
ture of Driness and Moistness,51 A New System of the 
Gravitation of Bodies,®* Observation on the Figure of 
Snow,®* Of the Situation of the Bile and Pancreatic 


© Jan., 1692. % Jan., 1692. 2 Feb., 1693. 
°° March, 1694. 
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Juice ** (contributed as a letter to Sir Theodore de Vaux), 
An Account of a late flying Scorpion,®® Of Diving by the 
“earned Dr. B.,” °® and a letter sent in by Mr. Richard 
Sault containing some mathematical propositions he had 
received from “a very ingenious Gentleman out of the 
Country.” °’ These were only occasionally written up by 
Motteux himself, who could at necessity draw upon the 
English or foreign scientific periodicals for such infor- 
mation. 

News of current events, promised in the original de- 
scriptive title of the Journal, is to be found in the first 
two numbers, but afterwards disappears save for a rare 
and merely occasional comment, such as this in the number 
for June, 1692: 

The Consternation that the French are in, since they find that 
their Loss is so considerable, and the Falsity of the Account that was 
given of it at first, is very great. They are fore’d to quiet the 
Spirits of the People, in giving them fabulous Accounts of their 
Strength. [Then after he has been specific as to their exaggerations] 

I leave you to judge how false all this is, and how weak 


they must find themselves, since they have recourse to such notorious 
Falsities, to quiet the minds of the People. 


In two early numbers a department of mock-news ap- 
pears, called the Lovers Gazette. 

From the City of Beauty, the 18th of the Month of Courtship. The 
States began their Sessions the 3d of this Instant. Sir Coquetting 
Beau, High-Commissioner, made them a Speech full of soft Verses, 
florid Words, and moving Expressions. The Lord of Charms, their 
President, returned him an Answer much to his satisfaction; and it 
was agreed, that the City should furnish two Millions of Ogles for 
the War against Rebellious Hearts, and raise a Regiment of Allure- 
ments for the Service of Love.* 


Sut mock-news was out of fashion. Probably a recogni- 


tion of its dullness led to its discontinuance. 


* April, 1694. * July, 1692. 5% March, 1692. 
March, 1694. * Sept., 1693. 
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Far more interesting are the literary announcements 
and book reviews, news of learning that includes Contin- 
ental as well as English items, and comment on the con- 
temporary drama. Here are appreciative notices of books 
that all the world has now agreed to honor. Motteux as a 
critic is one of the gentlest. Indeed, he seldom ventures 
an adverse opinion of his own, but merely records an un- 
favorable reception of a work. His forte lies in warm rec- 
ommendation of, and generous enthusiasm for, the achieve- 
ments of others. Thus: 


We hope that Mr. Dryden will undertake to give us a Translation 
of Virgil; ’tis indeed a most difficult work, but if any one can assure 
himself of sucecss, in attempting so bold a task, ’tis doubtless the 
Virgil of our Age, for whose noble Pen that best of Latin Poets seems 
resery’d.™ 

Milton’s Paradise Lost is Reprinting with large Notes, to explain 
the less obvious and common Words, Phrases, and Passages of that 
most heavenly Poem.” 

The second Volume of the Athenae Oxonienses by that great Anti- 
quary Mr. Wood of Oxford will appear very speedily.” 

There is also a Book call’d Nouvelles Conversations de Morale, said 
to be by the Famous Mademoiselle de Scudery, which hath lately seen 
the light. 

Mr. Perrault, of the French Academy, hath very lately published 
the Third Part of his Parallele des Anciens € des Modernes, relating 
only to Poetry.” 

We have now the second Edition of Mr. Lock’s Essay concerning 
the human Understanding; carefully revised with the addition of a 
whole Chapter of Identity, large Indices, and marginal Summaries, 
and some Alterations in the Chapter of Power, which the Author 
thought necessary. The first Edition of that great Work was uni- 
versally esteemed by all Persons of eminent Learning; yet several 
tho’ highly sensible of his merit, have opposed him in some things; 
and particularly in that part of his Book, in which he would prove 
there are no innate Ideas or Principles in the Soul of Man, who is 
said to acquire them as he grows up, either by the Sences or his 


* March, 1694. * May, 1692. * Dec., 1692. 
® March, 1692. @ Aug., 1692. 
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Reflections on his own Operations. I am told that a French Physi- 
cian has wrote a Book, now printing in Holland, in which he contra- 
dicts Mr. Lock in this point; a little time will show us how he has 
done it; if his Book is written with as much Judgment, Wit and 
Exactness as his learned Adversary’s, it will doubtless be very wel- 
come to the World.“ 

Rapin’s Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poesy, Englished by 
Mr. Rymer with his admirable Preface, is reprinted being very scarce 
before.® 

The Opera of which I have spoke to you in my former, hath at last 
appear’d and continues to be represented daily; it is call’d, The 
Fairy Queen. The Drama is originally Shakespears, the Music and 
Decorations are extraordinary. I have heard the Dances commended, 
and without doubt the whole is very entertaining.” 

I need not say any thing of Mr. Congreve’s Double-Dealer (the only 
new Play since my last) after the Character which Mr. Dryden has 
given of it.” 

Mr. Dryden has compleated a new Tragedy, intended shortly for 
the Stage, wherein he has done a great unfortunate Spartan no less 
justice than Roman Anthony met with in his All for Love. You who 
give Plutarch a daily reading can never forget with what magnani- 
mity (under all his tedious misfortunes) Cleomenes behaved him- 
self in the Egyptian Court. This Hero, and the last scene of his Life, 
has our best Tragic Poet chose for his fruitful Subject.” 


The kind reception of Mr. Southerne’s The Fatal Mar- 
riage: or, The Innocent Adultery is commented on, and 
the non-success of Mr. Settle’s tragedy, The Ambitious 
Slave: or, The Generous Revenge. 

The “ novel ” or “ adventure ” easily makes the chief ap- 
peal to a modern reader. It is the seventeenth-century form 
of the short story. Over thirty-one appear in the Gentle- 
man’s Journal, all more or less alike. Only one owes any 
inspiration to the heroic romances, the Grand Cyrus’s or 
Cléelies of the day. None are glorifications of primitive 
man as is Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko. With but one exception 
they portray contemporary types, contemporary manners. 


* May, 1694. “May, 1692. % Feb., 1692. 
* Dec., 1693. * Nov., 1693. ® March, 1694 
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For the most part they are localized in London or its 
environs. Thus, in The Generous Mistress,” Richly and 
Courtlove agree to meet at a tavern in the Strand, and 
refer to The Buffalo’s Head and Pawlet’s in the Hay- 
market as coffee-houses of familiar rendez-vous. Sophia, 
in Love’s Alchemy," on a visit to London sends her maid 
to see the tombs at Westminster. In The Friendly Cheat," 
the story is laid “‘ not far from old Verulam.” The char- 
acters of The Cure of Jealousy ™* live in the city of 
Augusta, and take a trip to the Wells, stopping at the 
Queen’s Armsonthe way. But The Picture: Or, Jealousy 
Without a Cause ** is about events supposed to occur 
“in a considerable Town in the Netherlands,” and the 
heroes of The Lover’s Legacy *® and Hypocrisy Out-done: 
Or, The Imperfect Widow *® cross to Flanders. A few 
are not localized at all. In The Noble Statuary 7 events 
are said to have taken place “ somewhere in Albion,” while 
the civilization is not of the present but of a chivalric past. 

The heroes and heroines are almost uniformly from the 
upper middle class, although The False Friend: Or, The 
Fatherless Couple **® and The Quakers Gambols *® have to 
do with a lower social stratum. 

These “ novels” are in the main composed of the same 
stuff that was drawn upon for the plot of a contemporary 
comedy. They hinge upon a love situation, usually involv- 
ing intrigue. Some verses from the Journal sum up the 
philosophy of life reflected in these stories: 

The beauteous Sex were first for Love design’d, 


And Nature will prevail in all we find; 
Men will enjoy if Women will be kind.” 


” Sept., 1693. ™ Dec., 1692. ™ May, 1692. 
™ March, 1692. * March, 1693. ” Nov., 1693. 
™ Feb., 1692. * June, 1693. * Oct.-Nov., 1694. 
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When Motteux departs from this theme of perennial in- 
terest in The Living Ghost: Or, The Merry Funeral, 
which is an account of a practical joke, he comments at 
the end: “ Your Friends of the fair Sex will scarce pardon 
me for relating an adventure wherein Love has no share. 
A Novel or a Play, without it seldom pleases them.” *! 
The stories fall into two well defined groups. The first 
includes those, frequently coarse and unmoral, where by 
dint of trickery and duping the sharpest carries the day. 
Here wives deceive suspicious or unsuspecting husbands, 
or husbands, wives, in true Decameronian fashion. Such 


R9 


are The Winter Quarters ** and The Cure of Jealousy. 
The former, by the “ Ingenious Mr. Fransham,” is notably 
conscienceless. The hero Captain Beau, “a Gentleman 
equally qualified for Love and War,” is in love with the 
wife of Mr. Friend!y, with whom he makes friends. Mr. 
Friendly offers him rooms in his house, which Captain 
Beau agrees to take, and to which he brings Mrs. Beau, his 
wife (no other than his valet in disguise). Captain Beau 
soon gains the love of Mrs. Friendly, who denies him 
nothing. But the valet has also fallen in love with her and 
meets with equal success, though without his master’s 
knowledge. In the spring the captain is ordered else- 
where. Up to the last he hoodwinks Mr. Friendly, and 
obtains favors from his wife. When they are exchanging 
farewells, the valet, still masking as Mrs. Beau, says wag- 
gishly to Mr. Friendly, “I must confess, that upon the 
retiring of your Lady and Mr. Beau, I was a little ting’d 
with Jealousy, well knowing the power of her Charms, 
upon which I was very uneasy; but I have been perform- 
ing the part of a ghostly Father, and have brought her to a 


serious Confession, which has given me a great deal of sat- 


*! Jan.-Feb., 1604. 2 Oct.-Nov., 1694. 
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For the most part they are localized in London or its 
environs. Thus, in The Generous Mistress,’° Richly and 
Courtlove agree to meet at a tavern in the Strand, and 
refer to The Buffalo’s Head and Pawlet’s in the Hay- 
market as coffee-houses of familiar rendez-vous. Sophia, 
in Love’s Alchemy,"' on a visit to London sends her maid 
to see the tombs at Westminster. In The Friendly Cheat," 
the story is laid “ not far from old Verulam.” The char- 
acters of The Cure of Jealousy ** live in the city of 
Augusta, and take a trip to the Wells, stopping at the 
Queen’s Armsonthe way. But The Picture: Or, Jealousy 
Without a Cause** is about events supposed to occur 
“in a considerable Town in the Netherlands,” and the 
heroes of The Lover's Legacy *® and Hypocrisy Out-done: 
Or, The Imperfect Widow *® cross to Flanders. A few 
are not localized at all. In The Noble Statuary ™ events 
are said to have taken place “ somewhere in Albion,” while 
the civilization is not of the present but of a chivalric past. 

The heroes and heroines are almost uniformly from the 
upper middle class, although The False Friend: Or, The 
Fatherless Couple *8 and The Quakers Gambols ** have to 
do with a lower social stratum. 

These “ novels” are in the main composed of the same 
stuff that was drawn upon for the plot of a contemporary 
comedy. They hinge upon a love situation, usually involv- 
ing intrigue. Some verses from the Journal sum up the 
philosophy of life reflected in these stories: 

The beauteous Sex were first for Love design’d, 


And Nature will prevail in all we find; 
Men will enjoy if Women will be kind.” 
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When Motteux departs from this theme of perennial in- 
terest in The Living Ghost: Or, The Merry Funeral, 
which is an account of a practical joke, he comments at 
the end: “ Your Friends of the fair Sex will searce pardon 
me for relating an adventure wherein Love has no share. 
A Novel or a Play, without it seldom pleases them.” *! 
The stories fall into two well defined groups. The first 
includes those, frequently coarse and unmoral, where by 
dint of trickery and duping the sharpest carries the day. 
Here wives deceive suspicious or unsuspecting husbands, 
or husbands, wives, in true Decameronian fashion. Such 
are The Winter Quarters ** and The Cure of Jealousy. 
The former, by the “ Ingenious Mr. Fransham,” is notably 
conscienceless. The hero Captain Beau, “a Gentleman 
equally qualified for Love and War,” is in love with the 
wife of Mr. Friendly, with whom he makes friends. Mr. 
Friendly offers him rooms in his house, which Captain 
Beau agrees to take, and to which he brings Mrs. Beau, his 
wife (no other than his valet in disguise). Captain Beau 
soon gains the love of Mrs. Friendly, who denies him 
nothing. But the valet has also fallen in love with her and 
meets with equal success, though without his master’s 
knowledge. In the spring the captain is ordered else- 
where. Up to the last he hoodwinks Mr. Friendly, and 
obtains favors from his wife. When they are exchanging 
farewells, the valet, still masking as Mrs. Beau, says wag- 
gishly to Mr. Friendly, “I must confess, that upon the 
retiring of your Lady and Mr. Beau, IT was a little ting’d 
with Jealousy, well knowing the power of her Charms, 
upon which I was very uneasy; but I have been perform- 
ing the part of a ghostly Father, and have brought her to a 
serious Confession, which has given me a great deal of sat- 
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isfaction, since she averr’d with all imaginable sincerity, 
that the Captain never went further towards the Horning 
of Mr. Friendly than myself.’ The author comments, 
“This report, without doubt, added much to the present 
content of his (Mr. Friendly’s) mind, and made the part- 
ing very satisfactory on all hands.” 

In The Friendly Cheat ** two knights of lustful and 
wanton courses fall in love with each others’ wives, but, by 
a friend to whom they confide all, they are brought to the 
arms of their own wives whom they take for their mis- 
tresses; thus the deceivers are again deceived. In The 
Adventures of the Nightcap,’* a husband whose suspicions 
are aroused by a prying neighbor, discovers that the wearer 
of his own nighteap is none other than his wife’s sister, 
just come up to town from the country. “ The young Sis- 
ter was of a wild, pleasant humor, and the Husband’s 
Night-Cap lying on the Toilet, she jocularly had clapped 
it on her head, saying to her sister, That she would be her 
Husband that day.” Revelations follow as to the prying 
neighbor’s own reputation. The Widow by Chance * re- 
volves about the winning of a wager. At the end it is im- 
possible to say from the sudden turn of affairs who has won 
the stakes. The influence of Italian novelle or their 
French imitations on this group is obvious. 

The second group comprises the “ novels ” of a romantic 
character, where interest centers in the course of a true love 
that may be far from smooth, but that reaches a conclusion 
satisfying to the reader’s sense of poetic justice. Except 
for the contemporary setting, these are not unlike romantic 
novelle, but occasionally a new note is introduced. At 
least one, The Treacherous Guardian, is an approach to 
the Richardsonian type of sentimental novel, while one or 
two others have markedly sentimental moments. 


* Feb., 1692. “ April, 1692. * Jan., 1693. 
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Yet The Treacherous Guardian *® is, after all, only 
slightly suggestive of Richardson. The events related, and 
the emphasis on the heroine’s chastity, may be considered 
Richardsonian, but the art of Richardson, the minute an- 
alysis of the heroine’s states of mind in her hours of trial, 
and the outpouring of her soul in copious correspondence, 
are all absent. Constantia from her childhood has been 
looked upon by her father Kindman as the prospective 
bride of Heartly, whom she loves. When she is of mar- 
riageable age her father dies, leaving her to the care of a 
guardian, Viperly. Heartly has a false friend, Richmore, 
who takes base advantage of his introduction to Constantia 
and conspires with Viperly to force her to receive him as 
her husband. Viperly gives Richmore every opportunity to 
violate Constantia’s honor, concealing him in her bedroom, 
She saves herself by seemingly consenting to the marriage. 
She is forced to write her change of mind to Heartly, but 
interlines the note with invisible ink, describing her plight. 
Heartly comes at once to rescue her and so prevails with 
Richmore that the latter comes to a sense of honor and re- 
linquishes Constantia. Viperly, actuated by greed in the 
first place, is forced to hand over to the lovers their estates, 
up to this time in his keeping. 

Love Sacrific’'d to Honor ** reveals a mingling of various 
contemporary influences. Trueman discovers on his re- 
turn from a long absence that his friend Sparkly has been 
trifling with his own lady, Theodosia, so that her reputa- 
tion has suffered. Meeting with Sparkly, he takes him to 
a field and draws upon him. Sparkly’s sword breaks, 
whereupon he suddenly sees the evil of his ways and cries 
out, “ Pursue the advantage Heaven has giv’n you in the 
defence of the Innocent and take my hated Life!” True- 

April, 1693.  Oct., 1692. 
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man refuses to do this on the ground “ That Heaven who 
gave it him should take it,” whereat Sparkly by way of 
reparation offers to marry Theodosia! Poor Trueman’s 
nice sense of honor forces him to agree to this arrangement. 
The story ends: “ But Trueman thought it not convenient, 
at least, not very satisfactory, to be present at that Sol- 
emnity, since he thus sacrifie’d his Love to his Mistresses 
Honour.” Sentimental is the characterization of the 
wronged and virtuous Trueman, who refuses to take re- 
venge when it is in his power, and sentimental the sudden 
change of heart of Sparkly. Events lead up to a dilemma, 
in novella fashion, but to such a dilemma as is of con- 
stant recurrence in heroic romance and heroic drama, 
where the hero is called upon to choose between love and 
honor, with the inevitable recognition of the superior 
claims of honor. The whole closes with a humorous touch 
characteristic of Motteux. 

The stories differ as to the naming or no-naming of the 
characters. In several the characters have no names. 
When they are named, the names indicate their prevailing 
humor. Heroines such as Arabella ** and Sophia,*® and a 
hero, Franc. Jessamin,*° are exceptions. 

Little emphasis is laid on characterization as such, the 
name being evidently regarded as a sufficient index. For- 
mal characterization such as we find at the beginning of 
The Adventure of the Night-Cap *' is unusual. Here the 
two chief personages are described and contrasted, one of 
them in as formal a manner as Earle might have painted 
another She Precise Hypocrite for his collection of Char- 
acters. The heroine is a beautiful young woman married 
to a gentleman’ of estate. Her wit is greater than her 
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beauty. “ Her admirable good Humor, and free Conver- 
sation, made her not only the Esteem, but Love of all ‘hat 
knew her; and her Husband giving her all the Liberty 
imaginable, she seldom wanted Visitants; the Park, the 
Play, Musick-Meetings, Cards, Balls, were her daily En- 
joyments.” She has hosts of admirers. 


However her facility of access and freedom, did not pass altogether 
uncensured. Many said, That the Ear is not so freely lent, without a 
design to win the Heart. And tedious Lectures were preached to 
her upon this Text, by a She-Friend, of a Character quite opposite 
to hers, who was a Woman of a grave and morose outside, handsom, 
tho’ somewhat declining; and who regarding with an Eye of pity all 
those that draw on themselves the suspition of an intrigue, used to 
affect a cautious, or rather superstitious Regularity, able to damp 
the most presumptuous Addressers. There was no familiarity to be 
had with her. The least freedom in Conversation would strike her 
dumb. She was always as serious as a Hypocrite at Prayers, and 
shunned all opportunities of appearing at publick places, unless it 
were a Church. In short, the name of Precisian seem’d to be esteemed 
by her beyond all other Enjoyments. She was not insensible to 
pleasure for all this, and how reserved soever she desired to be 
thought, had her private hours, which she managed cunningly. But, 
by a Maxim which hath its Followers as well as others, she was 
persuaded that Scandal alone makes the Crime, and indeed the resem- 
blance of Vertue pleased her much better than Vertue it self. 


The use of dialogue varies in amount and naturalness. 
Sometimes Motteux merely reports conversation in the 
third person. Dialogue is apt to be more natural in the 
“novels” of the first group, and all too frequently stiff 
and melodramatic in the second. There is a general lim- 
bering up when Motteux or one of his infrequent coadju- 
tors becomes humorous. “ Mr. E. 8.” in The Disappoint- 
ment,°* his burlesque of a heroic romance, aims at repro- 
ducing the pert and lively conversation of a clever young 
lady who rails, fashionably, at what she secretly admires, 
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and seeks to satisfy a lover by mere sophistry. “Twas in 
the Spring, when Eugenio, stolen from the noisy Town, 
had retired to the Sweets and Felicities of a Rural Soli- 
tude,” where he, aged forty, falls in love with the lady 
Albisinda, “ one of the fairest works of the Creation,” and 
just seventeen. ‘“ The generous Albisinda’s descending 
goodness ”’ has this effect on Eugenio that “ he was rapt up 
into no lowest Heaven. In short, to Groves, to Grots, to 
Shades and Bowers, to purling Streams and murmuring 
Fountains, who handed the fair Albisinda but the blest 
Eugenio?” A Sebastian breaks into their paradise of Pla- 
tonic devotion. At the news Albisinda breaks out with, 
“Good Heaven, what Stars am I born under, that I must 
be forced to leave such Wit as Eugenio’s, such truly de- 
lightful Conversation, to give Audience to the Imperti- 
nence of Sebastian. . . . and what’s worst of all, .. 

he comes to tire me with Love too, bold, sawey, impudent 
Love. ’Tis true he is of some Birth and Quality, and so 
are half the Fops of London. And then he is young and 
handsome; so is my Lap-dog. And withal he has a great 
many Acres, Dirt like himself. But what's all this to the 
Charms of a Man of Wit,” and she begs Eugenio’s help in 
the approaching torment. Eugenio, who declares his love, 
is made happy by the maiden’s favorable reception of it, 
and has small fear of a rival, when he suddenly hears that 
Albisinda and Sebastian are married. When he next sees 
Albisinda he is overcome. But she chides him, “ What 
because I have married Sebastian, can that raise all this 
Cloud? No more for shame Eugenio. Yes, I have mar- 
ried him; the poor young Fool, a thing good enough for a 
Bedfellow, the Master of my idle sleeping hours; and 
much good may do him. No, my Eugenio, thy Right, thy 
sacred Right is uninvaded. I reserve thee for my darling 
Platonic.” 
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Situation, as can be seen from the preceding summaries, 
is the prime consideration in these “ novels.” They are 
elaborated by characterization, description for the sake of 
background, narration of previous events, only as much as 
is necessary to lead up to the climactic situation. An end- 
ing is then promptly made. Many are little more than 
slightly expanded anecdotes. Very few have what can be 
ealled a plot, developed by a series of sustained situations. 
The two extremes are illustrated by The Relation of an 
uncommon tho very true Adventure ** and by Love’s Al- 
chemy ; Or, A Wife got out of the Fire.°* The former is 
stripped well nigh as bare of characterizing detail as the 
telling will permit. A young don of one of the two uni- 
versities and a young lady with a natural inclination to 
learning become mutually attracted. She extols Platonic 
love and he falls in with her ideas. After three years she 
longs for something more substantial and begs him to give 
up his college fellowship and marry her, as she has enough 
for both. He is confounded, and leaves without a reply. 
He soon sends his answer to her in verse, declaring his 
unwillingness to change their relation of Platonic lovers. 
She dies in six weeks of grief. He, broken-hearted, dies a 
month after her. “ This account,” says Motteux, “ I have 
from the very person who carried the Letter, who is a 
Reverend Divine.” The original is searcely more ex- 
panded than the above summary. 

Love's Alchemy is one of the most entertaining stories. 
The figure of Dulman suggests at once the immortal Tony 
Lumpkin of She Stoops to Conquer. Sophia, a Canter- 
bury belle, is designed by old Greedy, her father, for Dul- 
man, her first cousin and her antipathy. “The unbred 
Thing was as lewd as his Capacity would permit him, and 


* April, 1692. * March, 1692. 
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would at any time Club for a scurvy Debauch of Beer and 
Brandy; for Wine he could not endure, unless at another 
Man’s Cost. Gaming and Whoring were his other two 
greatest Accomplishments, and he scorned to flinch or start 
at All-Fours, or Putt; but would set you up whole Nights 
and Days most devoutly with some Rascally Pot-Compan- 
ion, or Drunken Tory-Rory, smoaking Strumpet. How- 
ever, this was the Monster to whom our Virgin was to be 
sacrificed ; and, in order to her better Accomplishments for 
so rare a Match, she was sent to an Aunt of her’s here in 
Town, to learn to Sing, Dance, and so forth, as well as to 
see the Court, the Playhouse and Fashions. From thence, 
in five or six months, she was to return to her Father’s 
house, and then be led to the place of Execution.” In 
London she comes to know one Sightly who lodges in the 
same house with her aunt. ‘“ He could talk sensibly on 
any Subject, but Love, Chemistry, and Poetry, gave him 
the greatest Elocution.” Of course they fall in love with 
one another. One evening he dines with Sophia and the 
aunt when Dulman has come to town, and he sees how 
coolly Sophia treats her intended husband. “ All Dinner 
time Dulman’s Mind ran on the merriment he promised 
to himself with his Gang at the Hole in the W'all in Bald- 
wyns Gardens; and as soon as the Table was cleared, told 
her, He was sorry that he was forced to leave her: But 
truly he must go to see how his Horses were served, for 
he would not trust any Servant in England to look after 
them; ending with the old Proverb, The Master’s Eye 
makes the Horse fat. So, without more Compliment, he 
left her, to go to much worse Beasts than those he men- 
tioned. She-could not forbear taking notice of his abrupt 
and uncivil departure before Sightly, tho she confessed 
Dulman’s absence was what she most desired.” Sightly at 
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once declares his passion for her “‘ with an Address . 


so moving and effectual, that she had much ado to forbear a 
discovery of hers for him at the first Parley.” The aunt, 
however, warns them that Sophia will lose her portion 
if she marries without her father’s consent. Still they 
resolve to hazard all. But Sophia’s woman betrays her 
to her father, who comes posting up to town just in time 
to break up the plans for immediate marriage. They see 
him from the house in the early morning, and suspect they 
have been betrayed. Sightly, with his wits about him, 
sends Sophia and her aunt out the front door, while he 
goes out at the back, promising to be in Kent before her, 
but not before they have had time to vow eternal con- 
stancy, ‘‘ and so with a Kiss, a Sigh, and a Tear, they bid 
Farewel.” Sightly passes “through as many Avenues as 
an Alsatian that walks by day” to escape detection, and 
orders his man to go on to the Horn at Gravesend with 
the “ baggage.” ‘ Mean while the Aunt and Neece were 
seized by Greedy, who asked them, Whither they were go- 
ing so early? To which his Sister returned, That they 
designed for the Park, to take the morning’s fresh Air. 
Ay, ay, said the old Curmurgeon, I see you are both very 
airy, but I hope that Canterbury Air will better agree 
with my Daughter; and so, said he, good, sweet, obedient 
Daughter, pray get you ready for a march home. But 
where is that generous Bridegroom of yours, that ad- 
venturous Knight, that dares venture on you without my 
leave, that is, without a farthing?” So she is taken home. 

Greedy soon hears of a famous alchemist who has ar- 
rived in town, and goes to the Coffee-House to see him. 
He is much taken with him, and brings him to his house, 
where the alchemist apparently performs the experiment 
of turning copper into gold by a sly insertion of gold in 
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the crucible. This he buys of the alchemist, who returns 
the money with the gold, begging Greedy to distribute it 
among the poor. “Ay (said Greedy to himself) Nine shill- 
ings will do as well for them, ’tis more than I owe them, 
I’m sure, by the Parish-Book.”” Now Greedy has but 
one desire, to keep the alchemist by him, and so he offers 
him his daughter. Poor Sophia is dismayed at the smutty 
person thrust upon her. “Madam, (said our Vulcan) can 
you like me for a Husband? Ah! Sir, eryed she, If you 
have not more Humanity than my Father, I am lost for- 
ever, I cannot marry you. Then Madam, (returned he) 
you must marry your own first Cousin. I confess, Sir, 
(said she) were I at my own disposal, I should rather chuse 
you than him—But—I am not.” When they are by 
themselves the alchemist shows her a ring, saying, “No 
more denials, Madam, read there your destiny: She took 
it and was startled by the Po’sie, when looking on him 
wishfully, she found he was her very numerical London 
Lover: My Sightly! (ery’d she) My Sophia! (he re- 
ply’d). It was not then the accidental blackness of his 
complexion that could frighten her from his arms. After 
they had taken a chearful bait on a few kisses, he led her 
on their Journey to happiness with this instruction, That 
on the return of her Father she should consent, on condi- 
tion that he gave the same Portion with her that he pro- 
pos’d to Dulman.” ‘The consent of the old man is quick- 
ly won and the wedding comes off. After this event 
Sightly casts off his disguise. He further reveals his 
trickery about the gold to Greedy, who is discomfited on 
all sides. 

No real parallel can be drawn between the present-day 
magazine and the Gentleman’s Journal in the matter 
of an advertising section. Periodicals of the time differ 
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as to the presence of advertisements. Such a monthly 
as the Journal might be expected to contain booksellers’ 
notices in the space left otherwise vacant at the end of a 
number, but none are inserted except at the close of the 
February, 1692 number, where three books are advertised. 

Illustrations appear in Le Mercure Galant. These are 
of medals, of a triumphal arch, of a Cupid hovering over 
a landscape and under a ribbon on which is written a 
“nosy ;”’ he holds a fringed cloth marked like a sun-dial, 
with an arrow stuck through the cloth for the pointer; 
under it all are verses. Then there is a picture of Made- 
moiselle in court dress. But there are no illustrations in the 
Gentleman's Journal, save in connection with two scientific 
articles. One on snow erystals is accompanied by draw- 
ings of the erystals.°° Observations on a late Mock-Sun at 
Paris °® by Mr. de la Hire, has a cut of that phenomenon. 

Motteux had no such exalted idea of his performance 
as Dunton had in bringing out the Athenian Mercury. 
Motteux’s object is confessed in his dedication of Volume 
I to William, Earl of Devonshire: “ My Journals aspire 
no higher, than to attend your Lordship when you enter 
into your Closet, to disengage your thoughts from the 
daily pressure of Business,” or when his lordship retires 
to his country seat. So should the Journal be looked 
upon, as agreeable pastime for an idle hour. It must 
have been an invaluable adjunct to the drawing-rooms of 
the circles for which it was designed, with its air of gal- 
lantry, its preoccupation with the pseudo literary and 
scientific interests of the world of fashion, its irreproach- 
able list of contributors offering many an anonymity to be 
guessed, its enigmas to be solved, and its songs to be war- 


bled. 


* March, 1694. * July, 1694. 
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To-day the Gentleman’s Journal is a delight to turn to 
for the light it throws on the literary tastes of its con- 
temporary readers. But it is further significant as the 
first magazine of light literature in English that offers a 
real parallel to our own magazines of similar nature. And 
it appeared seventeen years before the Tatle* and nineteen 
years before the Spectator. 


Dorotuy Foster. 
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III.—SCHILLER’S TELL AND THE VOLKSSTUCK 


There seems to be universal agreement among Schiller’s 
critics that his last drama, Wilhelm Tell, means a serious 
change of attitude toward the ideal which had guided the 
poet in its predecessors. Some scholars candidly regret its 
looseness of form, calling this a mistake which the poet 
should have avoided. Others endeavor with all possible 
pains to fit the play into the straight-jacket of the estab- 
lished model, and to justify the poet’s willful deviations 
from the rules he himself had laid down. A third group 
asserts with much praise that the poet has written a real 
Volksstiick—i. e., in this case, a play for the people—by 
choosing intentionally a popular style and form, and by 
making a whole people the hero of his play. 

In my opinion, these last interpreters express better than 
any other group Schiller’s real intentions, yet do not go far 
enough. Tell is obviously a Volksstiick, not only in the 
general sense of the word as applied by these critics, but 
also in the sense of close relationship to what is technically 
known as a Volksstiick in the history of German literature. 

We know that even during the development of the Ger- 
man drama to its classical magnitude and beauty in the 
eighteenth century, the Volksstiick remained alive, and 
really began to flourish, in spite of the watchword “ Uber 
Goethe hinaus,” in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Its native soil was Austria, but Volksstiicke were known 
everywhere in Germany—particularly in the southern 
states and Switzerland, where the many Tell plays of 
which we have knowledge furnish proof of this fact. 
These Volksstiicke were mostly plays of very inferior 
workmanship. Their authors were frequently managers, 
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who wrote for their own troupes, and depended for their 
very existence upon the success of their productions. They 
had to satisfy the taste of the people to whom they catered. 
They were not men sufficiently educated to search through 
history or mythology for suitable material; if they ever 
chose their plots from these fields of knowledge, they re- 
lied mostly upon hearsay. Certain territories, however, 
had their favorite heroes, or their traditional myths and 
sagas, as the managers were shrewd enough to bear in 
mind. The Swiss people did not grow tired of seeing their 
popular hero Te// in an ever-increasing number of plays; 
neither did the German people in general ever weary of 
the various forms of the Faust story in the puppet plays. 
Besides these favorites, current events, accidents to which 
the authors had been eye-witnesses, and reports of all sorts 
of crimes furnished the greater number of acceptable 
plots. Many of the plays that were produced on such 
foundations were closely related to the notorious Haupt- 
und Staatsaktionen. They had to be sentimental and 
melodramatic in order to give the audience the expected 
thrill and shudder. The plots were loosely constructed ; 
no rules were observed, for there were none. Vital points 
and important turns of the plot were discussed in solilo- 
quies. In the midst of the dialog, the author often let his 
characters relate essential facts in narrative form. They 
were also made to display as much coarse wit and sarcasm 
as the author was capable of. Among the entertaining 
features, the songs (Couplets), adapted to the popular 
taste, plaved a very prominent part, especially in Vienna, 
where the audiences would occasionally join in the refrain. 
The upper classes were often subjected to a good deal of 
scolding for their extravagances or other shortcomings ; 
general remarks, or even rather long reflections about the 
low morality of the times or the decadence of society, 
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were not at all uncommon. For, after all, the Volksstiick 
did not merely wish to entertain, but attempted at times a 
real uplifting of society. Naturally, this object could be 
attained only in very small measure, and could be no 
higher than the moral standard of the author. 

Before comparing these plays with Schiller’s Tell, we 
ought to produce evidence that he was more or less famil- 
iar with these pseudo-literary productions. W. vy. Molo’s 
excellent, but somewhat fictitious, account of the poet’s 
youth might be quoted here; but it seems to be based 
largely on the novelist’s imagination. No definite asser- 
tion is made that the poet had seen one or the other of the 
Volksstucke. Nevertheless, in view of their popularity, it 
is hardly possible that Schiller was entirely ignorant of 
their existence. In an exhaustive study Roethe ! has come 
to the conclusion that Schiller must have consulted at least 
the Urner Spiel, Bodmer’s scenes, “ and the two plays of 
Ambiehls ” ; regarding three other plays, he has not reach- 
ed a deiinite opinion. Kettner * has disputed the correct- 
ness oi these conclusions. It seems, however, that Kettner 
chietly objects to Roethe’s citation of several passages in 
Tell, written presumably under the influence of one or the 
other of these plays. oethe evidently never intended to 
maintain “ dass die dramatische Technik des Tell auf die 
primitive Stufe des Urner Spiels zuriickgleite.”? But in 
view of the facts established by Roethe there ean no longer 


be any doubt “ dass Schiller sich mit Bewusstsein der Ma- 
nier des alten Volksstiickes angepasst habe.” 4 
In fairness to Schiller, who was at the time of writing 


Tell at the very height of his development as a dramatist 


* Forschungen zur deutschen Philologie, Festgabe fiir Hildebrandt: 
“Die dramatischen Quellen des Schillerschen Tell,” pp. 224-276. 
*Marbacher Schillerbuch, m1, pp. 64 ff. 
* Ibid., p. 75. *Ibid., p. 71 
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of the best classical traditions, we must say that this for- 
mulation of Roethe’s view does not do Schiller full justice. 
It would be more nearly correct to say that he adopted 
much of the form, style, and diction of the old Volksstick, 
but that with his artistic skill and his mastery of metrical 
form he created a play which, in spite of many resem- 
blances to the Volksstiicke, towers high above them all. 
We may formulate our thesis thus: In his Tell, Schiller 
gives to the Volksstiick his stamp of approval; but by imi- 
tating it, he raises it to a high artistic level. 

That Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell has many characteristics 
in common with the Volksstiick can hardly be questioned. 
The real plot opens with the thrilling account of a murder 
committed by a husband defending the honor of his wife. 
This is followed by the long exciting dispute over the res- 
cue of Baumgarten. The same first act then brings an- 
other sensational report of an Austrian atrocity, the blind- 
ing of Heinrich von der Halden and the persecution of his 
son Melchtal, to which is joined a lament over the state of 
blindness. All these features are to be found in one or the 
other of the 7'ell plays. The poet finds them useful for his 
exposition, and even inserts among them one of his own 
invention, the scene of the slater’s accident. As bare facts 
they are, no doubt, melodramatic in character and apt to 
arouse the feelings of any audience, even one of more than 
common education. But Schiller makes them subservient 
to a higher purpose, namely, to show the oppression under 
which a community of upright, unpretentious people is 
suffering ; or, in more general terms, to expound the value 
of that political freedom which guarantees to the individ- 
ual the full enjoyment of his possessions, the security of 
his family, and an independent choice of the means of 
gaining a livelihood. 

The play abounds in similar scenes full of agonizing 
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situations ; among them can be counted the apple-shooting 
scene and the arrest of Tell, his escape, the pleading of 
Armgart, and the killing of Gessler. In no other play 
(with the exception of Wallensteins Lager) has Schiller 
included so many scenes of an almost exclusively senti- 
mental value, scenes that were intended to appeal to a 
wider class of people than those who could appreciate Wal- 
lenstein, Maria Stuart, or the rest of his plays. 

A further feature of Tell that has its analog in the 
Volksstick is the occurrence of three songs, one beginning 
the first, the other the third, and the last ending the fourth 
act. To be sure, the Rauber has a number of songs inter- 
woven into the text, and the first and the last parts of the 
Wallenstein trilogy have the well-known troopers’ song 
and the mournful elegy of Thekla. Only one of them, 
however, can be considered as being of the type of the Tell 
songs, namely, the cavalry song in Wallensteins Lager. 
This is not surprising, since the spirit and the tone of the 
two plays show a certain similarity. It seems, the poet 
considered songs of this type essential means for creating 
the proper atmosphere of informality that characterizes 
the life of the common people. The first set of strophes, 
der Kuhreigen and its variations, with their reflections on 
the occupation of the singers, recalls at once the Schnader- 
hiipfeln and the Couplets of the Volksstiick. The second 
song is a genuine folk-song, and nothing more needs to be 
said about its popularity: it has become a favorite of Ger- 
man youth. The third song, the funeral dirge of the 
monks, has no direct bearing on the action; it expresses in 
very simple words the sentiment obviously shared by every 
one who has witnessed the governor’s last moments. All 
three songs, therefore, do not represent in any way Schil- 
ler’s Gedankenlyrik, but in their simplicity, plain senti- 
ment, and directness of thought they excel any series of 
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lyrics that Schiller ever wrote. This is not to say that 
Schiller stooped to imitate often vulgar songs of the Volks- 
stiick, but that he raised the indispensable songs like the 
other characteristics to a very high level and gave them 
poetic and dramatic value. 

An almost universal peculiarity of the Volksstick is 
that in it the characters are given symbolical names. In 
this respect the poet had very little choice or freedom, in- 
asmuch as his principal sources, Tschudi and J. Miiller, 
furnished him with at least the most essential names and 
personages. There is, however, the famous passage, 
““ Wir’ ich besonnen, hiess’ ich nicht der Tell! ”’, which 
might be pressed into the argument at this point. Schil- 
ler has this expostulation in common with the Urner 
Spiel; that he adopted it shows that he considered it of 
some value for the plot; and the passage, if it really refers 
to some obsolete meaning of the name Tell, as some com- 
mentators say, may be cited as another instance of carry- 
ing a Volksstiick element into the play. But it is hardly 
necessary to make use of such petty details in order to 
prove our thesis. If further proof is necessary, the long 
narrative passages, Tell’s extended soliloquy, the jubilant 
greeting of the people and the Parricida action, or, in a 
word, the whole much discussed fifth act, may be men- 
tioned as further evidences of similarity in style and 
structure. The contentions regarding the fifth act lead us 
to the very crux of the problem, namely the technique of 
the entire drama. The lack of unity of Schiller’s Tell has 
been deplored as much as it has been denied. But whether 
we admit that three distinct plots are blended into one 
action, or maintain that the variety of actions does not 
interfere with the unity of the drama, we cannot deny that 
the structure of the play does not show the careful plan- 
ning and fitting of Schiller’s other plays. If Tell were 
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as rigorously symmetrical and regular as the Jungfrau 
von Orleans or Maria Stuart, it might no longer enjoy its 
great popular favor. The very looseness not only of the 
plot, but of the whole structure, a distinct element of the 
Volksstiuck, largely accounts for the extent of its popu- 
larity. 

Moreover, we must not forget that Schiller actually in- 
tended to cater to the popular taste. He writes in 1803, 
“Auch bin ich leidlich fleissig und arbeite an Wilhelm Tell, 
womit ich den Leuten den Kopf wieder warm zu machen 
denke. Sie sind auf solche Volksgegestiinde ganz verteu- 
felt erpicht, und jetzt besonders ist von der schweizerischen 
Freiheit desto mehr die Rede, weil sie aus der Welt ver- 
schwunden ist.” Similar statements we find in several 
letters of 1804, especially in those addressed to Itiand, 


to whom he writes that his play “ soll die Biihnen Deutsch- 


lands erschiittern;”’ 7'ell is being written “ fiir das ganze 
Publikum.” If Schiller was serious in regard to this in- 
tention, what else could he mean than that he wished thor- 
oughly to satisfy this public’s taste? The whole public 
included those people whose only intellectual food con- 
sisted in Volksstiicke and Kalendergeschichten. Further 
evidence that he actually wanted to please these people we 
may find in statements of his such as that the Flurschiitz 
Stiissi was supposed to occupy the place of the clown in 
the old English tragedies. Did he ever consider introduc- 
ing a similar figure in any of the other plays?) The clown 
was so dear to the people whom he thought to uplift that 
even for the clown he tried to find a place and the possi- 
bility of transformation into a nobler character. 

“Man muss ..... . es wagen, bei einem neuen Stoff 
die Form neu zu erfinden,” said Schiller to Goethe, 26 
July, 1800, when discussing the outline for the Jungfrau 
von Orleans. In Tell he had “ einen neuen Stoff ” and a 
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new purpose, and he had the courage to find a new form. 
Through Die Braut von Messina he had found out that 
classical traditions in the drama can be appreciated only 
by a few select minds. The public in general was not 
mature enough for the esthetic subtleties of such a play. 
But as a poet he had a mission to the whole public, and 
he was seriously determined to fulfill this mission. The 
classical form was his ideal; that in spite of his yearning 
for this ideal he could for a purpose temporarily turn away 
from it, is all the more to his credit. The outlines for 
a new form were given in the Volksstiick ; from it he does 
not merely draw a few details and facts for his plot, but, 
with the true instinct of an artist, he adopts the whole at- 
mosphere. Thus, he does not vulgarize his classical 
achievements; on the contrary, he elevates a vulgar and 
coarse means of amusement to as high a level as he can 
in a first and only attempt. Walzel® says; “Mit einer 
bei seinem Temperament und seiner souverinen Biihnen- 
beherrschung doppelt wunderbaren Kraft der Einfiihlung 
hat er dem Stoffe sein kiinstlerisches Gesetz abgelauscht.”’ 

The credit for having discovered and practised as one 
of the first of his followers this artistic law belongs to 
L. Anzengruber, the greatest Volksspieldichter of the nine- 
teenth century. There can be no doubt that his plays have 
many technical points in common with Tell; e. g., the pe- 
culiar character of the soliloquies, the songs, and the nar- 
rative passages, the use of the local atmosphere and set- 
ting for the action, and the form in which characters are 
described or delineated. Although Anzengruber never 
mentioned special instances, he nevertheless acknowledged 
more than once in general terms his indebtedness to Schil- 
ler, and spoke of himself as being spiritually akin to the 


*Schiller’s Werke, Siikular Ausg., Cotta, XVI, p. xxv. 
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great master. What else could that mean but that he had 
discovered in Schiller and his Tell something that 
strengthened his own artistic convictions and appeared to 
him worthy of emulation in his Volksstiicke? 

To what extent, however, Schiller himself had con- 
sciously worked out that artistic law of which Bulthaupt 
speaks, is an open question—the more so, because it is 
still an unsettled problem how far Schiller consciously and 
intentionally attempted to apply to his own works the dra- 
matic theories he had emphasized in his westhetic writings. 
It would be an interesting study to determine whether 7'ell 
or the Jungfrau von Orleans is the more remote from 
meeting these xsthetic requirements. So much is sure: the 
two plays cannot be placed in one and the same category. 
But if categorizing there must be, it seems to me far more 
satisfactory, for sentimental reasons at least, to admit that 
Schiller attempted in Tell a model Volksstiick in metrical 
form, than to quibble over details and actions, just because 
they cannot be fitted into the customary system of dra- 
matic technique. 

Avotr Busse. 














IV.—A TYPE OF BLANK VERSE LINE FOUND IN 
THE EARLIER ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


Some time ago in an article on Locrine and Selimus 
I showed the futility of discussing questions of the author- 
ship and chronology of plays written between 1585 and 
1595 on the evidence of parallel passages. I endeavored 
to show that the occurrence of such parallels is much more 
likely to be evidence of different authorship than of com- 
mon authorship. If, now, this kind of evidence, by itself, 
is to be considered of small value, where shall we look for 
other evidence that may have more weight and certainty ? 
I believe that something of significance can be found if 
we search carefully for characteristics of style,—forms of 
expression more or less rhetorical, peculiar arrangement 


“ee 


of terms, favorite collocations of words, devices to “ bum- 
bast out ” the blank verse. 

Evidence of this nature concerning only one charac- 
teristic of style will, by itself, have very little weight, 
but it is possible that by collecting evidence concerning 
many characteristics and carefully collating it we may 
reach conclusions that will have a reasonable degree of 
certainty. Several years ago I made a study of one such 
characteristic ; the results are set forth in an article, Repe- 
tition and Parallelism in the Earlier Elizabethan Dra- 
ma;? in the present paper I propose to examine another 
characteristic, a certain type of blank verse line, and indi- 


1 Shakespeare Studies by Members of the Department of English of 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1916, pp. 31-35. Cf. Schrier, 
Ueber Titus Andronicus, pp. 67 f., 75 f. 

? Publications of the Modern Language Association, xx, pp. 360-379. 
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cate its bearing on some of the problems of authorship and 
chronology. 

It should be borne in mind that when we speak of the 
style of any one of the group of dramatists called the prede- 
cessors of Shakespeare the term does not imply definite and 
unvarying characteristics for all his plays. The develop- 
ment of dramatic writing proceeds with wonderful rapidi- 
ty in the years in which these dramatists wrote, and this 
is reflected very plainly in their work; the style is con- 
stantly changing, and general statements with regard to 
it will usually hold good for not more than two plays, in 
some cases for not more than one play.*® 

I pass now to a description of the type of line to be 
considered. Many readers of Tamburlaine have prob- 
ably noticed the rather frequent occurrence in that play 
of lines constructed on the model of the following: 

The fainting army of that foolish king 
I Tamb. u, iii, ll. 660. 


The naked action of my threatened end 
I Tamb. mm, ii, ll. 1079. 


The golden statue of their feathered bird 
I Tamb. rv, ii, ll. 1549. 


A line of this type consists of two symmetrical parts joined 
by a preposition or conjunction. Each part consists of 
an article or some other pronominal word, followed by 
an adjective, which is in turn followed by a noun; this 
may be formulated, pronominal word plus adjective plus 
noun. The pronominal word may sometimes be wanting 
or may be replaced by some other part of speech, without 


changing the characteristic structure. 


° Cf. Shakespeare Studies, p. 18. 
*The Works of Christopher Marlowe, edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
Oxford, 1910. 
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As great commander of this eastern world 
I Tamb. u, vii, ll. 913. 
From dangerous battle of my conquering love 
I Tamb. v, i, ll. 2223. 
Ye holy priests of heavenly Mahomet 
I Tamb. rv, ii, ll. 1446. 
O, highest lamp of everliving Jove 
I Tamb. v, i, ll. 2071. 


The most common connective between the halves of the 
line is the preposition of, as in all the examples above; 
other prepositions are used, but their use is comparative- 
ly rare, except in a few plays.°® 

A doubtful battle with my tempted thoughts 

I Tamb. vy, i, ll. 1933. 
A thousand sorrows to my martyred soul 

I Tamb. v, i, ll. 2166. 


But perfect shadows in a sunshine day 
Edw. II, vy, i, ll. 2013. 


Next to the preposition of, the most common connec- 
tive is the conjunction and.® 


A sturdy felon and a base-bred thief 

I Tamb. tv, iii, ll. 1582. 
O happy conquest and his angry fate 

II Tamb. uw, iii, Il. 2968. 


In comparatively few cases (42) the half lines are in 
antithesis. 


O loyal father of a treacherous son 
Rich. IT, v, iii, 60. 
Our happy conquest and his angry fate 
II Tamb. nu, iii, ll. 2968. 


In six of these cases the same adjective is used in both 
half lines. 


® Gorboduc, Jocasta, I Tamburlaine. 
* The conjunction or is rarely found; only seven examples have been 
noted, and they have been counted as cases with and. 
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The savage captain of a savage crew 

Locrine, 1, i, 134." 
For common cause of this our common weal 

Jocasta, m1, i, 54." 


In six cases positive and negative adjectives emphasize 
the antithesis. 
A quiet end of her unquiet state 
Jocasta, IV, iii, 56. 


Thou trusty guide of my so trustless steps 
Jocasta, 11, i, 1. 


The cases of antithetical construction are scattered among 
a large number of plays. In only one play are there 
enough of them to give the effect of a characteristic of 
style. In Jocasta, by Gascoigne and Kinwelmersh, there 
are eight examples; six of these have positive and nega- 
tive adjectives, and one has the adjective repeated. All 
of the examples, with one exception, are found in the 
part of the play (Acts m, 11, v) written by Gascoigne; 
the exception, Iv, iii, 56 (quoted above) is substantially 
a repetition of m1, ii, 16.° 

Lines of the general type discussed above (p. 69) are 
found in the earlier non-dramatic blank verse, but their 
occurrence is comparatively rare. I have examined all 
the non-dramatie blank verse before 1585, with the ex- 
ception of two pieces; ?° in only two cases has more than 
one example been found. In Surrey’s translation of the 
second and fourth books of the A/neid there are seven 
examples (and 2, of 2, other prepositions 3), all in the 


"The Shakespeare Apochrypha, edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
Oxford, 1908. 

* Supposes and Jocasta, edited by John W. Cunliffe, Boston, 1906. 

*“ Brings quiet end to this unquiet life.” 

* Turbervile’s Heroical Epistles of Ovid, and the 170 lines in Bar- 
nabe Rich’s Don Simonides. Cf. A. Schrier, Ueber die Anfinge des 
Blankverses in England, Anglia, tv, pp. 5-9. 
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second book. In Spenser’s blank verse “ sonets,” in Van 
der Noodt’s Theatre, 1569, there are six examples (of 4, 
other prepositions 2). 


THE ENGLISH SENECAN PLays 


Other 
Connective and of prepo- Total 
sitions 
IN 65 ciate hited acnnplanars 10 32 17 59 
MID 00% 4, 4:3, sitner oats Bare ON 2 21 12 35 
The Spanish Tragedy.......... 5 8 2 15 
Misfortunes of Arthur.......... 5 0 9 
Wounds of Civil War.......... 9 21 7 37 
Tancred and Gismunda......... 2 8 4 14 
a ee ee oe eee Leer 2 21 0 23 
WE ha ae esac sddadsscrace cas + 7 2 13 
Titus Andronicue..............+. 5 + 6 15 
In the Senecan Plays, with a single exception,” the 


occurrence of these symmetrical lines is a fairly well 
marked characteristic. Considered with respect to this 
characteristic, the plays fall into two groups. Gorboduc, 
Jocasta, The Wounds of Civil War, and Locrine have a 
large number of examples; The Spanish Tragedy, Tan- 
cred and Gismunda, Selimus, and Titus Andronicus have 
a smaller number of examples, but more than other plays 
that do not show Senecan characteristics.'7 Some of the 
Senecan plays call for more special notice. 


Gorboduc 


In the first English tragedy the number of these lines 
(59) is greater than that found in any tragedy of later 
date. Other early tragedies with a large number are Jo- 
casta, 35, Tamburlaine I, 44, Tamburlaine IT, 32, Wounds 
of Civil War, 37. Gorboduc is the joint production of 


The Misfortunes of Arthur, with nine cases. 
2 Tamburlaine is, of course, an exception to this statement. 
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Sackville and Norton; Acts 1, u, and 111 are by Norton, 
Acts rv and v by Sackville. An examination of the distri- 
bution of these lines between the two authors shows that 
Norton uses them more than twice as often as Sackville.’* 
It is further noticeable that Sackville has no lines with 
and as the connective. 

J ocasta 


The facts concerning the joint authorship of this play 
have been stated above (p. 71). The number of sym- 
metrical lines in the play is 35; of these 19 are in the 
part written by Gascoigne and 16 in that written by 
Kinwelmersh. The percentage, however, is twice as great 
for Kinwelmersh as for Gascoigne. Kinwelmersh seems 
to be especially fond of the type with the connective of ; 
his percentage of these lines is three times as great as 
that of Gascoigne. I have already called attention to 
Gascoigne’s fondness for antithesis.** 

Locrine, a play of the extreme Senecan type, rich in 
all manner of florid rhetorical ornament, has 23 cases of 
symmetrical lines. Some scholars hold that this play is 
the work of Peele.’® The play of Peele’s that is nearest 
to Locrine in form and subject is The Battle of Alcazar, 
but in this play the number of cases is only 12. There 
is, then, nothing here to support the contention that Peele 
is the author of Locrine; the evidence is rather against 
it. I have shown in another place '® that the evidence 
from a comparison of the plays with respect to repetition 
and parallelism is of the same nature. 


*In Norton’s part the percentage is about 4% per cent.; in Sack- 
ville’s it is 2 per cent. 

*See p. 71. 

* See W. S. Gaud, Modern Philology, 1, pp. 409-422; F. E. Schel- 
ling, Elizabethan Drama, nu, p. 404. 

* Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xx, p. 347. 
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Selimus, a play showing characteristics of both Tambur- 
laine and the Senecan plays, has 13 examples, about half 
as many as Locrine shows. Grosart’? has attempted to 
show that Selimus is the work of Greene. The only play 
of Greene’s that uses the symmetrical line to any extent 
is Alphonsus of Arragon, with 16 examples. With re- 
spect, then, to this characteristic there is likeness be- 
tween the plays. 

The Misfortunes of Arthur, as noted above, has but a 
small number (9) of these lines. This is noticeable, be- 
cause the play has the general Senecan characteristics in 
a very marked degree. 

Lodge’s Senecan play, The Wounds of Civil War, shows 
a large number (37) of symmetrical lines. This is in 
striking contrast with A Looking Glass for London and 
England, in which Lodge collaborated with Greene; here 
only one example is found. 


MABLOWE 
Other 
Connective and of prepo- Total 

sitions 
NE ob 06d4 ds kd} caaeee 14 19 ll 44 
I Ds ote cu csienyoccde 5 24 3 32 
I Sika 5 ts a's ida en patie be 3 5 0 8 
TE ENS iadodnscptesWds as 0 3 0 3 
I MIA ye tdacd oid wie eck e 2 Oe 0 1 3 4 
PN EE ID ss vcceriaccess 0 2 3 5 
ME aia ene ak:< casted Oe re we 2 0 3 5 


The First Part of Tamburlatne has more examples 
(44) of these symmetrical lines than any play examined 
except Gorboduc. That Marlowe was fond of this rhetori- 
cal form when he wrote the play is shown not only by 
this large number of lines, but also by the variety of con- 
nectives that he used. In the Second Part of Tamburlaine 


" Huth Library, Greene’s Works. Temple Dramatists, Selimus. 
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the number of examples (32) is smaller; and it is to be 
noticed further that three-fourths of these have the con- 
nective of, in sharp contract with the variety of connectives 
noted in the First Part. 

In other plays of Marlowe such lines are rather rare,— 
Faustus 8, Jew of Malta 3, Edward II 4, Massacre at 
Paris 5, Dido 5. This fact probably indicates nothing 
more than that this was one of many rather artificial 
thetorical forms used in Jamburlaine and abandoned in 
the later plays. It is a good illustration of what was 
said above '® concerning the changing style of these dra- 
matists, and shows plainly that we have here to do with 
a characteristic of Marlowe’s earlier style. Marlowe 
shows nearly twice as many examples as any other of the 
predecessors of Shakespeare.?® 


Kyp 
Other 
Connective and of prepo- Total 

sitions 
Spanish Tragedy............... 5 8 2 15 
EE Gi sed totiecsencseee 3 3 4 10 
Soliman and Perseda........... 0 4 1 5 
ERE ERAS a ne em 0 3 4 5 


Of the plays with which Kyd’s name is connected, the 
Spanish Tragedy is the only one that has more than a 
small number of examples. The First Part of Jeronimo 
has only five examples, as against fifteen in the Spanish 
Tragedy. This may be regarded as a small grain of cor- 
roborative evidence in favor of the contention of those 
who hold that The First Part of Jeronimo was not writ- 
ten by Kyd.?° It will be noticed that in respect to this 


* See p. 69. * Marlowe 101, Peele 58, Greene 40, Kyd 35. 

* Cf. Boas, The Works of Thomas Kyd, Introduction, pp. xxxix- 
xliv; Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature, I, pp. 308-9. 
Thorndike, Mod. Lang. Notes, xv, pp. 143-4. 
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characteristic The Spanish Tragedy is in sharp contrast 
with Tamburlaine; this fact may be interpreted as evi- 
dence of its independence of Marlowe’s play. 


GREENE 
Other 
Connective and of prepo- Total 
sitions 
Alphonsus of Arragon.......... 5 7 4 16 
Orlando Furioso............... 0 2 3 5 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay.. 0 6 1 7 
"| GP rei 5 2 3 10 
Looking Glass for London and 
SE os 5 a Sha hes nse Rese 0 0 1 1 
Pinner of Wakefield............ 0 0 1 l 


In Greene’s plays examples are rare, except in Al- 
phonsus of Arragon, where there are sixteen. This larger 
number in Alphonsus of Arragon is probably due to the 
strong influence of 7amburlaine upon that play.** The 
number of examples in Greene’s other plays is insignifi- 


cant. 
PEELE 
Other 
Connective and of prepo- Total 

sitions 
Arraignment of Paris........... 0 4 2 6 
BOGE “OF BIGUIOP. o.oo occ sis 1 7 4 12 
Ne ed. dia ain pon no 1 me 1 5 3 9 
David and Bethsabe............ 6 20 3 29 
NE NS nies aainany cess 0 2 0 2 


The most noticeable point in Peele’s use of these sym- 
metrical lines is the very large number (29) in David 
and Bethsabe as compared with the number in his other 
plays. It is possible that this comparatively large num- 
ber of examples in David and Bethsabe may help to fix its 
date. The play was printed in 1599, after Peele’s death. 


™ See Hiibener, Der Einfluss von Marlowe’s Tamburlaine auf die 
zeitgendssischen und folgenden Dramatiker, Halle, 1901, pp. 5-15. 
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Most authorities make no attempt to date its composition, 
and of those that give a date only one, Fleay, gives a rea- 
son for the date assigned. Bullen says, “ the date of its 
composition is unknown.” 7* Fleay (Chronicle History, 
1, p. 153) says, “ May fairly be dated c. 1588. The sit- 
uations in the play are strikingly suggestive of Elizabeth 
and Leicester as David and Bathsheba, Uriah as Leices- 
ter’s first wife and Absalom as Mary Queen of Scots. 
The disguise of political allusions by change of sex was 
not unknown to the early stage.” Oliphant Smeaton in 
the introduction to his edition of The Arraignment of 
* follows Fleay. Ward *! 


rejects Fleay’s idea of political allusions in the play, but 


Paris (Temple Dramatists) * 


suggests no date.*° “ The diction of the play,” he says, 
“is suggestive of mature workmanship.” Gummere *° has 
nothing to say concerning the date. Schelling?’ says, 
“perhaps written as early as 1589,” but gives no ground 
for this conjecture. W. S. Gaud ** says, “‘ Peele’s Ar- 
raignment of Paris was published in 1584. David and 
Bethsabe, published in 1599, was probably written next.” 
We have, then, two dates assigned to the play, 1588, 1589. 
The only ground given for either date is the wild conjec- 
ture of Fleay noted above. 

Let us consider now whether the large number of sym- 
metrical lines in the play may have any significance as 
evidence for determining the date. The large number 
of such lines in Tamburlaine would lead us to expect to 


2A. H. Bullen, The Works of George Peele, London, 1888, Intro- 
duction, p. xli. 

* Pp. x-xi. 

* History of English Dramatic Literature, 1, pp. 376-7. 

The date of its composition is unknown.” 

*C,. M. Gayley, Representative English Comedies, 1, pp. 335-341. 

7 F. E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 1908, I, p. 42. 

** Modern Philology, 1, p. 410, n. 2. 
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find them in later plays related to it in style and manner. 
This we have seen to be the case in Greene’s Alphonsus 
of Arragon. Now the play of Peele’s that is nearest in 
style and manner to Tamburlaine is The Battle of Al- 
cazar and after that Edward I, but these plays do not 
show this characteristic so strongly as does David and 
Bethsabe,*® which is not in the manner of Tamburlaine. 
It is, therefore, a fair inference that David and Bethsabe 
is nearer to the date of Zamburlaine than either of the 
other plays. Now The Battle of Alcazar was played at 
least as early as 1592, possibly as early as 1589.°° The 
date of Edward I (printed 1593) is undetermined, but it 
is, no doubt, close to that of The Battle of Alcazar. If, 
then, David and Bethsabe is nearer to Tamburlaine than 
either of the other plays, its date must be about 1588 
or 1589. It must be admitted that this is very slight 
evidence upon which to determine the date of the play; 
slight as it is, however, I think that it may be called 
stronger than any other evidence yet brought forward. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Other 
Connective and of prepo- Total 

sitions 
I UE aac t oobi Keke santeus 8 23 4 35 
NO htt ae ssc awie a caw bees 10 22 8 40 
RR rea ea 8 26 6 40 
PENG Gini dwccastneccees 7 6 2 15 
BP 90s So eae ct cases de 2 + 4 10 
eres oe ey eee 4 2 4 10 
eines ewch caeake wees 0 9 2 ll 
pe i ee eee oer ee 1 7 2 10 
pg : eer eee oe eee 0 2 1 3 
SNS da vic eadesinked owen 0 2 2 4 
SS DON og ci wiasicescd«s 2 1 2 5 


* David and Bethsabe, 29; The Battle of Alcazar, 12; Edward I, 9. 
* Bullen, The Works of George Peele, 1, Introd., p. xxxvii; The 
Battle of Alcagar, Malone Society Reprint, Introd., p. v. 
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With respect to the use of the symmetrical lines, the 
historical plays of Shakespeare whose authorship is well 
established fall into two very distinct groups. Richard 
III, Richard II, and King John have these lines in great 
abundance; in this respect, in fact, they are surpassed 
by only Tamburlaine, Gorboduc, and The Wounds of Cwil 
War.** On the other hand, J Henry IV, II Henry IV, 
and Henry V show a comparatively small number. The 
use of symmetrical lines, then, is a strongly marked charac- 
teristic of Shakespeare’s earlier historical plays. 

It remains to consider the three parts of Henry VI. 
Without entering into the bewildering mazes of the ques- 
tion of the authorship of these plays, one may ven- 
ture a brief statement of the case. First, there is fairly 
general agreement that Shakespeare did not write the 
First Part; second, the Second Part is a revision and 
enlargement of an earlier play, The First Part of the 
Contention betwixt the two Famous Houses of York and 
Lancaster, and the Third Part a revision of an earlier 
play, The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York ; third, 
the relation of the two earlier to the two later plays is 
a matter of much dispute; fourth, over the question of 
the authorship of both the earlier and later plays there 
goes on an apparently interminable conflict of Shake- 
speare scholars. Peele, Greene, and Marlowe are the 
playwrights who are held to have shared with Shakespeare 
the authorship of these plays, or to have produced them 
without his collaboration, working either separately or 
jointly in various combinations. ‘To the solution of this 
vexed question the present investigation may perhaps con- 
tribute a small bit of significant evidence. 

It has been shown above that the use of symmetrical 





= See pp. 72, 74. 
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lines is a strongly marked characteristic of Sheakespeare’s 
earlier historical plays. Now, in this respect, the three 
parts of Henry VI show a striking difference from Rich- 
ard III, Richard II, and King John. The three latter 
plays have respectively 35, 40, and 40 cases; the three 
parts of Henry VI have respectively 11, 10, and 3 cases. 
In this respect also the second and third parts of Henry 
VI agree with The Contention and The True Tragedy, 
which have respectively 4 and 5 cases. The second and 
third parts of Henry VI, then, and the two earlier plays 
(Contention, True Tragedy) differ in a striking manner 
from the earlier historical plays of Shakespeare with re- 
spect to this characteristic; they agree, however, in this 
respect, with the later plays of Peele, Greene, and Mar- 
lowe.*? Our bit of evidence, then, shows that these four 
plays (II Henry VI, III Henry VI, Contention, True 
Tragedy) are closer to the style of the later plays of Peele, 
Greene, and Marlowe than to the earlier historical plays 
of Shakespeare. Just how significant this evidence may 
be, must be left to the judgment of those who are especi- 
ally familiar with all the aspects of this long disputed 
question. 

Frank G. Hupparp. 


= Cf. tables, pp. 74, 76. 





























V.—WALTER MAP’S DE NUGIS CURIALIUM: ITS 
PLAN AND COMPOSITION? 


Walter Map’s De Nugis Curialium, which is preserved 
in a unique manuscript of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century,” has been twice edited; in 1850 by Thomas 
Wright,* and in 1914 most admirably by Dr. Montague 
Rhodes James.* It is apparent, even to the casual reader, 
that the work was not written continuously from beginning 
to end, but was redacted from fragments composed at 
various times and at various degrees of leisure; both 
editors, however, assume that Map himself arranged the 
fragments and published the book substantially as it now 
stands,° though Dr. James fully appreciates the formless- 
ness of the work, and admits that “the plan .... is to 
seek.”’ 6 

With precisely the purpose of seeking the plan I began 
my study, as a consequence of which I am convinced that, 
whether Walter Map had originally a plan, or not, the 
crudities manifest in the disposition of materials are not 
due to the author’s slovenliness or mental incoherence so 
much as to the fact that he never completed his editing, but 


* This study is a revision of a chapter in the thesis submitted by 
me in 1915 for the degree of doctor of philosophy at Harvard 
University. 

*ms. Bodley $51; on its age, see Dr. James’s edition of De Nugis 
Curialium, pp. v-xiii. 

* Publications of Camden Society, No. 50. Referred to hereafter 
as DNC, Wright. 

*Anecdota Oxoniensia, Medieval and Modern Series, Part xiv. 
Referred to hereafter as pNc, James. 

*pnc, Wright, pp. ix-xi, James, pp. xxiv-xxix. 

*pNo, James, p. xxvii. 


8] 
6 
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left his materials fragmentary and unpublished; such ar- 
rangement as our text of the work may boast is due chiefly 
to a later hand. It, therefore, becomes important first to 
analyze critically the composition which has come down to 
us. When we know surely what it is that we have, we can 
better discern how it became so. 

In analyzing the work, we should remember that we have 
only one manuscript, and that dating from a time nearly 
two centuries after the book was written.‘ In this manu- 
script, the frequent rubries give a specious impression of 
finished and ordered composition, an impression that is 
heightened in the printed texts by drawing these half- 
marginal guides into the unequivocal position of chapter 
headings. As a rule, however, they are without authority. 
An indication of this is in the spelling of the author’s 
name, which occurs five times in the titles of De Nugis,* 
and once elsewhere in the manuscript.’ In all six instances 
it appears as ‘‘ Mahap,” while in the text of De Nugis it is 
“ Map,” *° the only form ever used by the contemporaries 
of Walter. ** From this curious bit of evidence, I suspect 


*pNc, James, p. Vi. 

*pnc, James, pp. 1, 40, 256, 257, 259. 

*pNnc, James, p. xi (ms. f. 118 v.): “Apocalipsis Magistri Galteri 
Mahap.” 

* pnc, James, p. 246, ll. 16, 21, 30; p. 247, Il. 3, 9, 17; p. 248, I. 
3, 5, 16, 18. 

“ Giraldus Cambrensis regularly wrote “ Mapus” (see indexes to 
his Works in the Rolls Series). Hue de Rotelande (Ipomédon, ed. 
Kélbing and Koschwitz, pp. vi-vii and 11), Map’s Westbury charter 
(Wright, Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, p. 
xxix), the St. Peter’s charter (Cartularium 8S. Petri Gloucestriae, v. 
II, p. 146), the two Flaxley charters (A. W. Crawley-Boevey, Cartu- 
lary of the Abbey of Flazley, pp. 35, 162-63, 230-31), the entry in the 
Close Rolls (Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, ed. T. D. Hardy, 1833, v. 
I, p. 106), the Pipe Rolls (see indexes to years 19, 24 and 31 Henry 
II), the Magna Vita 8. Hugonis (ed. J. F. Dimock, p. 280), and 
Ralph de Diceto (ed. Stubbs, v. 1, p. 150) all give “Map.” The 
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that the rubrication, and consequently, I think, the com- 
pilation of Map’s fragments were not accomplished until 
some time after his generation; but | forbear to press the 
point. 

The rubrication, furthermore, is often unsystematic, 
even incorrect. For example, in the first six columns of 
the manuscript occur the following titles: Assimulacto 
Curte regis ad infernum. Capitulum primum, De inferno. 
ii, De Tantalo, De Sisipho. wit, De Yxrione. v, De Ticio. vi, 
De germinibus noctis. In Capitulum primum, however, 
there is no reference to infernus; the court is tested by 
definitions of tempus, genus, and fortuna. Furthermore, 
the rubrics from De Tantalo on are mere sub-heads to De 
inferno; and De germinibus noctis belongs to only the first 
few lines of the long section that follows. Clearly these, 
with exception of the first, were once no more than 
marginal annotations, rubricated as chapter headings by a 
later copyist. In confirmation, it should be noticed that De 
Yxione is intruded so as to break incorrectly the initial 
sentence which belongs to that title.’* Only the first of 
these titles, therefore, is to be assigned to the original 
rubricator, whether Map, or another; yet the chapter 
numbering of the entire Distinctio follows from them. 

Another instanee of taking a marginal note as a new 
chapter heading is Dist. v, cap. iv, De Cnutone rege 


14 


Dacorum, which irrationally breaks the romantie life of 


Earl Godwin into two parts; either the story should be sub- 


same spelling is used for the Wormesley Maps (H. L. D. Ward, 
Catalogue of Romances, Vv. 1, pp. 736 ff.), and the contemporary Map 
in the Liber Vitae of Durham (ed. Stevenson, p. 19). The erased 
name in this last place is ““Maph”; and the Invectio of Bothewald 
gives the name “ Walterum Mat” (Wright, Latin Poems, p. xxxv). 
4% pNno, James, p.4. Compare the same sentence on p. 250, Il. 23-24. 
*pNc, James, p. 210. 
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divided into all its episodes, or it should not be interrupted 
at all. Likewise the rubrics Conclusio epistole premisse 
and Finis epistole premisse** are unwarrantably thrust 
into the Epistle of Valerius, and numbered as chapter 
titles. 

The contrary fault of insufficient rubrication is es- 
pecially manifest, as would be expected of a flagging scribe, 
in the last Distinctio. Following the title De primo 
Henrico rege Anglorum et Lodowico rege Francorum,”* is 
a medley of anecdotes about a variety of personages; the 
title applies properly to none but the first anecdote. So it 
is with the next title De morte Willelmi Rufi regis An- 
glorum."" The chapter runs on through an historical 
sketch of subsequent English kings, and includes a di- 
gression on the emperor Henry V. These two rubrics, to- 
gether with De Cnutone rege Dacorum, may probably be 
assigned to the later copyist. If so, the Distinctio origi- 
nally must have been almost unbroken. The final chap- 
ter,1* which purports to be a recapitulation of the intro- 
ductory comparison of the court to hell, contains none of 
the sub-titles found in the opening pages. 

Attention has already been called to the misplacement of 
the rubric De Yxione.”* A similar case is in Dist. 1, cap. 
xxvi, Recapitulacio Grandimontensium.” In both these 
places Dr. James has restored the text with certainty. Not 
unlike is the curious situation of Dist. v, cap. iii, De ortgine 
Godwini comitis et eius moribus.”* Immediately after this 
title are some eighteen lines on prognostications of several 


% pnc, James, pp. 157-58, Dist. rv, cap. iv-v. 

* pNo, James, p. 218, Dist. v, cap. v. 

™pnc, James, p. 232, Dist. v, cap. vi. 

“pNc, James, pp. 248-55, Dist. v, cap vii. 

* Cf. p. 83, above. 

*” pNo, James, p. 54. Possibly also Dist. 1, cap. xx, p. 29. 
*pNO, James, p. 206. 
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captures of Jerusalem, after which abruptly begins the 
long story of Earl Godwin; there is no conceivable relation 
between the two themes, and no ingenious connection, 
such as Map might have made. Obviously Map did not 
write that title; if he had, it would follow the exposition 
of omens, not precede. 

The fragmentary passage on omens may have been com- 
plete originally, and a leaf of the manuscript may have 
been lost; but after the loss, and before the title was in- 
serted, the whole passage must have been copied once, 
running the fragment into the Godwin romance so closely 
that the rubricator supposed it had some mysterious appro- 
priateness to that context. Oddly enough, no one has since 
complained of the incoherence. 

Another curious instance is at the beginning of Dist. rv, 
where the titles run as follows: Prologus i, Epilogus w, 
Dissuasio Valerit ad Ruffinum philosophum ne uxorem 
ducat iti, Conclusio epistole premisse, Finis epistole 
premisse v.”* An inspection of the text will convince any- 
one that the final lines of the chapter entitled Hpilogus 
were written expressly to introduce the Epistle of Valerius 
when the author conceived the purpose of including that 
earlier composition in De Nugis Curialium, and also that 
he wrote at the same time the lines headed Finis epistole 
premisse, in which he comments on the popular reception 
accorded the Epistle, the disbelief in his authorship, the 
general badness of contemporary judgment, and the par- 
ticularly reprehensible neglect of the venerable Gilbert 
Foliot, who, Map says, is still alive. This gives us a 
terminus ad quem for the composition of the preceding 


7,3 


pages, February, 1187. 


*pNo, James, pp. 138-159. 
™ Radulphus de Diceto, Rolls Series, v. ii, p. 47. pDNc, James, p. 
158: “ Gillebertus Foliot nunc Lundunensis episcopus.” 
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If, now, we look back, we find cause for surprise. In the 
opening lines of the Hpilogus, Map declares that he is 
writing two years after the death of Henry IT,** that is, 
about July, 1191. Thus we find a chapter (Dist. rv, cap. 
ii), hitherto regarded as a coherent unit, which was ap- 
parently begun in July, 1191, and finished before Febru- 
ary, 1187. There are two possible explanations of this 
curious phenomenon: either Map himself fitted the two 
compositions together when he wrote the 1191 passage, or 
he intended those opening lines of cap. ii for a real epi- 
logue, and they have been placed by accident where they 
stand. In the former case, Map cannot be the author of 
the title Epilogus, since it is absurd in such a position. 
In the latter case, the text itself is badly confused.?® 

There is one more instance of poor rubrication that 
deserves notice. The title of Dist. 1v, cap. viii, reads: 
Item de fantasticis aparictonibus.” This title is like sev- 
eral in Dist. 11, as follows: cap. xi, De aparicionibus fan- 
tasticis, cap. xii to xvi, Item de eisdem aparicionibus.” 
But in Dist. 1v, there is no such tale before the chapter 


Ss 


mentioned above, and, as I show later,** the chapter in 


Dist. 1v was written earlier than those in Dist. ou. Hence 
the title must be referred to a copyist.” 

In review, then, we have seen that Map’s name is con- 
sistently misspelled in the rubrics, that the rubrication in 
general is unsystematic, irregular, unauthentic, that it has 


*pno, James, p. 141: “ Verumtamen audita morte domini mei 
predicti regis post biennium .... ad puteal exsurgo.” 

* For the present I reserve my opinion on these alternatives; see 
pp. 91 f., below. 
*pNnc, James, p. 173. 
*pnc, James, pp. 72-80. 
* See pp. 104, 111, below. 
* Of course, if Map were editor, he might have written the title; 
rely on the other evidence that he was not editor of De Nugis. 
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in two cases disguised the fragmentary character of the 
contents of the book, unrelated materials being forced 
under a single heading. It is apparent, then, that the titles 
are in general devoid of authority, and further that the 
text must originally have been rubricated so insufficiently 
that we can hardly believe the author edited and pub- 
lished it. 

Now that it is clear that the titles are not all authentic, 
let me direct attention to one particular title, that of the 
last chapter: Recapitulacio principit huius libri ob diver- 
sitatem litere et non sententiec.*” By italicizing repetitions 
of phrase, Dr. James has made it easy to compare this 
chapter with the composition that introduces De Nugis; 
one finds that where the idea of the introduction is re- 
produced the words are almost identical, but that the il- 
lustrative matter, digressions, and so forth are often differ- 
ent; in short, there is, the title notwithstanding, more di- 
versity of sentencia than of litera. 

I notice this inaccuracy of title because I doubt that Map 
intended this composition as a recapitulation. As the book 
stands now, the chapter has the place of an epilogue; but 
it fulfills the function of epilogue indifferently, for the 
theme which it recapitulates has not been developed in the 
work, but is confined to the introductory pages. It cannot 
be said that De Nugis Curialium as a whole is concerned 
with showing the wickedness and hardships of the court; 
on the contrary, a large part of Dist. v, as Dr. James ob- 
serves, has for its “ professed object .... to show that 
modern times have produced heroes as remarkable as those 
> 31 


of antiquity.’ These heroes are kings, counts, and 


*pnc, James, p. 248. 
"pnc, James, p. xxix. This accurately describes the purpose of 
chapters i, ii, and v; chapters iii and iv may be included. 
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barons, many of whom Map had met during his courtly 
life; a eulogy of them is not a good approach to a com- 
parison of the court to hell. It must be admitted that 
whoever put Map’s fragments into their present order in- 
tended to round out the work by making it end where it 
had begun ; but, in view of the circumstances. which I have 
noted, the intention was unfortunate. I think this so- 
called Recapitulacio is probably nothing but an early draft 
of the composition that introduces the entire work. 

There are other instances of repetition in De Nugis 
Curialium.** The story of Edric Wilde and his son Alnod 
is told at length in Dist. 11, and summarized briefly in Dist. 
Iv, with an inconsistency as to the form of the tabu laid on 
Edric.** Likewise, the stery of the Cluniac monk who re- 
embarked in temporal affairs and was slain is related in 
Dist. 1 and Dist. 1v with inconsistencies of detail.** There 
is no reference in either case to the other narration of the 
same incidents. 

More remarkable is the repetition of the filii mortuae 
story, which is in Dist. 1m and Dist. 1v.°5 In the former 
place (p. 78, 1. 5) the words, “ille Britonum de quo su- 
perius,” refer unmistakably to the same story on pages 
173-74. Here, it must be observed, pages 173-74 must not 
only have been written before page 78, but must also have 
been intended to precede page 78, so far as the author had 
a plan of arrangement. If Map had edited his fragments 


* Dist. 1, cap. xxvi, xxviii recapitulate cap. xvi, xvii (DNC, James, 
pp- 25-27, 54-56) ; and the battle of Brenneville is treated on pp. 218 
and 228. But these repetitions are within the limits of one composi- 
tion, either written continuously, or arranged by Map from bits 
written at about the same time; the second occurrence in each case 
refers explicitly back to the former. 

*pno, James, pp. 75-77, 176, Dist. m, cap. xii, Dist. rv, cap. x. 

“pnc, James, pp. 19-20, 172-73, Dist. 1, cap. xiv, Dist. 1v, cap, vii. 

* Dist. 11, cap. xiii, Dist. rv, cap. viii. 
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and arranged them for publication in their present order, 
he surely would have deleted the misleading reference cited 
above. 

On page 59, there is another reference that should have 
been deleted. After a series of accounts of various 
religious orders, Map mentions the Knights of St. James, 
adding: “de quibus superius sermo decessit.” There is, 
however, no other mention of them in De Nugis Curialium, 
and yet there is apparently no lacuna in the pages that 
treat of the religious orders.** Unquestionably Map wrote 
a chapter on the Knights of St. James, and it has dis- 
appeared. If Map wrote these accounts on separate sheets, 
and never combined them into a continuous treatise, the 
loss of exactly one chapter would not be surprising. After 
the combination into one composition, it is unlikely that the 
single chapter on the Knights of St. James could have 
vanished without taking with it a part of one or two 
other chapters. The chapter must have been lost before the 
fragments were compiled ; yet the reference to it on page 59 
was not removed, as Map would doubtless have done if he 
had been the final editor of his work. 

In De Nugis, moreover, there are several incomplete 
chapters. The story of the Seneschal of France * barely 
begins before it stops short, though there is nothing in our 
manuscript to mark the lacuna. Similarly, the story of 
Earl Godwin breaks off in the very midst of a well-known 
motive,** that of a death-letter altered to the hero’s ad- 


“The composition is not continuous between the several articles 
throughout cap. xvi-xxviii (DNc, James, pp. 25-56) which deal with 
religious orders; with cap. xxviii, however, it becomes continuous, 
and is so through p. 59 (cap. xxx), where the above mentioned 
reference occurs. 

*™pno, James, p. 102, Dist. m, cap. xxxi. 

™pno, James, p. 218, Dist. v, cap. iii-iv. 
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vantage; we have the tale complete in the Vita Haroldi.*° 
At both these places, Dr. James infers that a leaf was lost 
in the archetype of our manuscript. It may be so; but is it 
not curious that in both cases the lost leaf ended exactly at 
the end of the chapter? For immediately after each of 
these abrupt breaks, there follows a title and a new chapter. 
The safer inference seems to be that two imperfect chap- 
ters were allowed to take place in the edited De Nugis 
Curialwum. 

Besides, it will be remembered that the first eighteen 
lines after the title De origine Godwini comitis et eius 
moribus are a fragment entirely unrelated to what fol- 
lows,*® and equally so to what precedes. Was there a lost 
leaf at the beginning of the Godwin story as well as at the 
end? I do not think it a safe explanation. All these im- 
perfect fragments, it may be noted, are unconnected with 
their preceding context by any transitional device, and are 
not clearly related in theme. 

Again, the chapter De Androneo imperatore Constanti- 
nopolitano*' is probably imperfect. It looks as if Map 
started to tell something about the mercenaries in Con- 
stantinople, made a digression on the degeneracy of the 
modern Greeks, and broke off without telling his anecdote. 
Dr. James is doubtless correct in assigning this chapter to 
a date after 1185 ; ** and since in that year Andronicus was 
assassinated, we should expect Map to have finished his 
account of that adventurous life. As in the former cases, 
this chapter is unlinked to its context; like them it is an 
isolated fragment thrust incomplete into the book. 


* See Walter de Gray Birch, Vita Haroldi (Life of King Harold), 
pp. 13-15, F. Michel, Chroniques Anglo-Normands, v. 11, pp. 152-54. 

“See pp. 84 f., above. 

“ pno, James, pp. 85-87, Dist. m, cap. xviii. 

“DNo, James, p. XXv. 
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sut of all the evidence that Walter Map did not give De 
Nugis Curialium its actual arrangement, | find the most 
convincing in the first chapters of Dist. rv, which have al- 
ready claimed some attention. The first chapter, entitled 
Prologus, begins as a prologue might well begin, but does 
not lead up to anything; in fact its conclusion seems so 


abrupt to Dr. James that he suspects another imperfect 


chapter.** It was written, Map tells us, in June, 1183. 


Chapter ii is entitled Epilogus; now this is a strange place 
for an epilogue, but the chapter begins more like an 
epilogue than any other in the book. It is necessary to 
summarize its contents. 


Map declares that he has written “this little book” by snatches 
(raptim) in the court of Henry 1, constraining the unwilling 
Muses. After the death of his master, he had mourned his loss for 
two years, but now at last he has come to realize how blest he is in 
his freedom from the arduous and distasteful duties of court at- 
tendance. Here the word “ quiete”’ which he has used of his present 
life strikes him as ironical, and he deplores the anarchy that had 
followed Henry’s death, declaring that literary lawlessness befits such 
times; therefore he will no longer shrink from unworthy entrance 
into the lists (the Muses cannot avenge themselves), and so he sends 
j forth his “little book,’ well aware that the ungodly into whose 
j hands it will come will scorn it without reading it. But, he declares, 





if it behooves him to jot down what occurs to him, he will insert 
here a letter that he once wrote to a friend who was on the brink of 
marriage.” 


Thereupon he gives the Epistle of Valerius, which, as we 
have noticed, is immediately followed with a passage, 
obviously written at the time that the letter was first in- 
serted in the De Nugis materials, in which Map mentions 


C+ hay tat Ba Bs, 8. 


“pno, James, p. 140, note. 

“Cf. pNc, James, p. XXv. 

“pno, James, p. 142, Il. 11 ff.: “...... inuident priusquam 
uideant. Incidencia uero si notare fas est, incidit. Amicum habui, 
uirum uite philosophice, ete.” 
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Gilbert Foliot as alive, though nearing the end of his 
days.*° In this place I will merely state that the subsequent 
chapters as far, at least, as chapter xii (pp. 183-85) were 
clearly arranged into their sequence by Map himself; a 
detailed consideration will come later. 

What, then, is the rationale of the arrangement of Dist. 
Iv, cap. i-xii? First comes a “ Prologus” that seems to 
justify its title, but ends abruptly and leads up to nothing. 
Next we have an “ Epilogus” that begins epilogue-wise, 
but somehow becomes an introduction to a long series of 
chapters ingeniously linked together by the author. The 
Prologus may be dismissed; certainly it was not intended 
as a prologue to this Distinctio. 

The Fpilogus is more puzzling. If Map had edited cap. 
ii-xii, as they now stand, he could not have called cap. ii 
an epilogue. If, on the other hand, it was not so entitled in 
Map’s manuscript, what scribe would have been mad 
enough to designate “ Epilogus” a chapter in the very 
heart of the work? Necessarily we must infer that Map 
wrote the first part of the chapter as an epilogue to some- 
thing, and himself inscribed the title above it. If he did 
so, he cannot be held responsible for the inclusion in this 
chapter of the paragraph that introduces the Epistle of 
Valerius. 

As soon as one comprehends this, one realizes that the 
apparent continuity of this chapter is the result of chance, 
not of design. The passage beginning, “ Incidencia uero 
si notare fas est,” ** does not really cohere well with what 
now precedes it, but might just as well follow some other 
chapter in De Nugis Curialium. For example, let the 
reader place it after Dist. 1, cap. xii (p. 19), and see how 


“pno, James, p. 159. Gilbert died in February, 1187. 
“ pNnc, James, p. 142, ll. 12 ff. 
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well it fits. Hereafter I show reason for believing that it 
probably belongs there. 

Let us review the evidence up to this point. Many of 
the titles in De Nugis Curialium are inserted by copyists; 
the deletion of these spurious titles would leave long pas- 
sages inadequately divided into chapters, and would, in 
general, reduce the rubrication. to such irregularity as to 
forbid the idea that the book was really edited. Two 
stories are repeated without cross reference, and with in- 
consistency of details. Another story appears twice with a 
reference from the first occurrence to the second, as if that 
preceded. Map refers to one chapter that was lost before 
the present arrangement of his work. The Recapitulacio at 
the end of De Nugis is not what its title professes ; the title 
is probably unauthentic, and the chapter was not intended 
for the place it occupies. There are several incompleted 
compositions in the book which are not satisfactorily ex- 
plained away by supposing lost leaves in the archetype of 
our manuscript. In two chapters alien matter is quite 
irrationally included. The first two chapters of Dist. rv, 
though entitled Prologus and Epilogus, have no connection 
whatever with the rest of the Distinctio. Later we shall 
find that there are other interruptions in the continuity of 
the thought, other chapters and groups of chapters un- 
connected with their context. 

From all this it is evident that Walter Map left his 
materials in a fragmentary, at best half-edited, state, and 
that they were put together by some compiler with little 
effort to make them coherent. The book is not to be judged 
as a finished work. To understand it more thoroughly, we 
must ascertain, as far as possible, at what times the several 
coherent fragments were written, to what extent, and in 
what way, the author gave a partial order to his composi- 
tion. 
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In a few instances, the date at which Map was writing 
can be determined precisely from references to contempo- 
rary events. In others, the limits, or a single limit, of time 
can be set. These data can be supplemented by an analysis 
of the book into fragments whose continuity of thought and 
explicit transitions from topie to topic show either that 
their composition was continuous, or that the chapters were 
arranged in order by the author. I have analyzed the book 
into twenty such fragments, some long, and some extremely 
short. These I will now take up in the order in which they 


stand in the manuscript. 


Fraement | 
Dist. 1, cap. i-xii, pp. 1-19." 


The first eighteen pages of De Nugis Curialium were 
written consecutively just as they now stand, except for a 
few interpolated lines which T shall consider shortly. Map 
begins with a parody on St. Augustine:? “TI am in the 
court, I speak of the court, yet I know not, God knows, 
what the court is.””. Thereupon he tests the meaning of the 
term curia by definitions of tempus, genus, fortuna, and 
infernus. The last affords the most pleasing analogies, and 
accordingly Map elaborates the comparison at length, di- 
gressing occasionally, but ever returning to the same theme. 
His conclusion * is that the court has decided resemblances 
to hell, but the King is not to blame, since only all-seeing 
God can discern the hearts of men and so control them. 
Hence all courts are unquiet, but the English court most 


1 Page references are to Dr. James’s edition of De Nugis. 

? See pnc, Wright, p. 1, note. St. Augustine, Confessions, xi, 25; 
Map quotes from memory freely, “In tempore sum et de tempore 
loquor, ait Augustinus, et adiecit, nescio quid sit tempus.” 

*pno, James, p. 12, Wright, p. 14. 
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harried and restless of all. Amid such disturbances, Map 
protests, he is bidden to write; a miracle is required of him. 
But he begins the next chapter (cap. xi) with the words: 
“Yet legends tell of one, and only one, court like this of 
ours.’ * The story of King Herla follows. 

This story is a sort of exemplum to cap the foregoing 
dissertation. Its point of application comes properly at 
the end. After recounting the last appearance of Herla’s 
host, which occurred in the first year of Henry II’s reign, 
Map concludes: Moreover, these phantom travellers ceased 
from that hour, as if, to their own relief, they had turned 
over to us the curse of perpetual wandering; it would, you 
see, be better for you to enjoin silence on me, unless you 
wish to hear how deplorable is the lot of a courtier ;—— 
do you wish, though, to hear of some recent happenings ? ® 

The next chapter (cap. xii) begins: “ A King of 
Portugal, who is now living and, after his fashion, still 
reigning, ete.” ® The story of this king is followed by 
further reflections on the wickedness and turbulence of 
courts, especially that of England, which is “procellosa 
pre ceteris mater affliccionum et irarum nutrix,” * and on 
the impossibility of obtaining literary leisure in such sur- 
roundings. Under protest, Map consents to his friend’s 
request, though contrasting his cireumstances with the 
favorable situations of three contemporary authors, Gilbert 
Foliot, Bishop of London, Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter, 
and Baldwin, Bishop of Worcester: “ Hii temporis huius 
philosophi, quibus nichil deest, qui omni plenitudine 
refertam habent residenciam et pacem foris, recte ceperunt, 
finemque bonum consequentur. Sed quo mihi portus, qui 
vix vaco vivere?” * 


*pNc, James, p. 13, Il. 13-14. *pnc, James, p. 17, Il. 31-32. 
*pNno, James, pp. 15-16. *pNc, James, pp. 18-19. 
*pNno, James, p. 16, 1. 4. 








Se 
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Throughout these eighteen pages the thought is perfectly 
continuous. If Map had already written the stories of 
King Herla and of the King of Portugal, we must believe 
he made them over at the time when he wrote the intro- 
ductory composition, since the accompanying moralizations 
continue directly the train of thought in the pages that 
precede. The transitions, so far, are natural and easy. At 
the end of these eighteen pages, however, there is a break 
in the thought; at that point a new fragment commences. 

Throughout Fragment I, it is evident to the reader, 
Map’s point of view is consistently that of an actual mem- 
ber of the court; ° and, since he tells us elsewhere that he 
withdrew from court-life when Henry IT died,’® he must 
have written this Fragment before July, 1189. Even more 
precise limits are set by his reference to the three bishops 
who were writing at the same time as he; * that reference 
must have been made between August 10, 1180 and De- 
cember 15, 1184.” 


*See particularly: pnc, James, p. 1, 1. 6, “quod in curia sum”; 
p. 4, l. 11, “ Quis ibi cruciatus qui non sit hic multiplicatus? ” also 
ll. 14, 18, 28; p. 8, 1. 16, p. 12, Il. 15 ff., Henry m, who is meant be- 
yond doubt, is still alive; p. 13, ll. 1 ff.; p. 15, ll. 25-26, “ anno primo 
coronacionis nostri regis Henrici,” surely must refer to the reigning 
sovereign; p. 17, ll. 31-32, “Et tu .... inter has precipis poetari 
discordias.” 

# pNo, James, p. 141, ll. 4-8. 

™ pNo, James, p. 18, ll. 20-30. 

% Gilbert Foliot was Bishop of London from April 28, 1163, until 
his death, February 18, 1187 (Radulphus de Diceto, ed. Stubbs, Rolls 
Series, 1, p. 309, m1, p. 47, Benedictus, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, m1, p. 5), 
Baldwin was Bishop of Worcester from August 10, 1180, to De- 
cember 16, 1184, when he became Elect of Canterbury; Dr. James’s 
date (p. xxiv) obviously refers to his consecration as archbishop, 
not to his election (cf. Benedictus, 1, p. 321, Annales Monastici, ed. 
Luard, Rolls Series, 1, p. 52, m, p. 241, rv, p. 384). Bartholomew 
was Bishop of Exeter from 1161 until his death, December 15, 1184 
(Diceto, 1, p. 304, Annales Monastici, 1, p. 537, 11, p. 243, rv, p. 385, 
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I have taken pains to make it clear, first, that this Frag- 
ment was written consecutively and in pursuance of a con- 
tinuous train of thought, rather than pieced together, and, 
secondly, that it was written not only before the death of 
Henry II (1189), but before December 15, 1184, because 
it contains a later interpolation of a few lines, which mis- 
led Dr. James as to the date at which the whole context was 
composed.** In the very midst of the introductory com- 
parison of the court to hell, comes the following passage: 


. verumptamen venatores hominum, quibus iudicium est datum 
de uita uel de morte ferarum, mortiferi, comparacione quorum 
Minos est misericors, Radamantus racionem amans, Eacus equanimis. 
Nichil in his letum nisi letiferum. [Hos Hugo prior Selewude, iam 
electus Lincolnie, reperit repulsos ab hostio thalami regis, quos ut 
obiurgare uidit insolenter et indigne ferre, miratus ait: ‘“ Qui uos?” 
Responderunt: “ Forestarii sumus.” Ait illis: “ Forestarii foris 
stent.”” Quod rex interius audiens risit, et exiuit obuiam ei. Cui 
prior: “ Vos tangit hec parabola, quod, pauperibus quos hii torquent 
paradisum ingressis, cum forestariis foris stabitis.” Rex autem hoc 
verbum serium habuit pro ridiculo, et ut Salomon excelsa non abstulit, 
forestarios non deleuit, sed adhuc nune post mortem suam litant 
coram Leuiatan carnes hominum et sanguinem bibunt. Excelsa 
struunt, que nisi Dominus in manu forti non destruxerit non 
auferentur.] Hii dominum sibi presentem timent et placant, Deum 
quem non uident offendere non metuentes. Non: dico quin multi 
uiri timorati, boni et iusti nobiscum inuoluantur in curia, nec quia 
aliqui sint n hac ualle miserie, iudices misericordie, sed secundum 
maiorem et insaniorem loquor aciem.* 

Roger de Hoveden, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, 1, p. 289, Stubbs, Regis- 
trum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 31). Dr. James’s dates are not quite 
accurate (p. Xxiv). 

*T infer that Dr. James is misled from the following facts: in his 
table of “ notes of time” in De Nugis (p. xxiv) he records none of the 
indications that Henry 1 was alive except that on p. 15, Il. 25-26, 
which he qualifies, “ Possibly in Henry n’s lifetime”; he does record 
the mention of Henry’s death which occurs in the interpolated lines 
here under consideration; and on p. xxviii he expresses his opinion 
that Dist. 1v is the earliest part of De Nugis. 

* DNC, James, p. 5, I. 16 to p. 6, L. 6. 


~ 
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Hugh was elect of Lincoln from May 24 to September 
21, 1186; *° hence the incident here related happened at 
least two years after Map wrote the passage referring to the 
three literary bishops. Furthermore, the words, “ nunc 
post mortem suam [sc. Henrici I1]},” show that this anec- 
dote was written after July, 1189. Since all indications in 
the context lead to the conviction that it was written during 
the lifetime of Henry II, we see that the tale of St. Hugh 
and the foresters must have been inserted, perhaps mar- 
ginally, several years after the completion of Fragment I. 

I have bracketed the interpolated lines. If one compares 
the context with the corresponding part of the Recapi- 
tulacio ** (Dist. v, cap. vii), it will be observed that the 
words that here follow the interpolation are closely para- 
phrased, though there is nothing about foresters in the Re- 
capitulacio. The bracketed lines may be omitted without 
breaking the continuity of the thought. 

Thus we find that Fragment I, comprising the first 
eighteen pages of De Nugis Curialium ( Dist. 1, cap. i-xii), 
is a continuous and coherent composition, written between 
August 10, 1180 and December 15, 1184. It purports to 
be an introduction to the book which Map was planning, 
and cannot be reasonably regarded otherwise. Since, 
therefore, I show later that most of Dist. rv, was written 
about September, 1181, the time of composition of Frag- 


% Radulphus de Diceto, u, pp. 41-42, Benedictus, 1, pp. 345, 353. 
The same anecdote is found in Magna Vita 8. Hugonis, Rolls Series, 
p. 176. 

%*pNc, James, p. 253, Il. 26 ff.: “ Et cum ipse fere solus in hac 
valle miserie iusticie sit minister acceptus, sub alis eius venditur et 
emitur. Ipsi tamen fit a ministris iniquis reuerencia maior quam 
Deo; quia quod ei non possunt abscondere recte facient inuit[at]i; 
quod autem Deo manifestum sciunt, peruertere non verentur; Deus 
enim serus est ultor, hic velox. Non in omnes loquor iudices, sed in 
maiorem et [in] insaniorem partem.” 
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ment I may confidently be put between August 10, 1180, 
and September, 1181. 


Fragment IT 
Dist. 1, cap. xiii-xiv, pp. 19-20 


With cap. xii, the first fragment certainly ends.* Cap. 
xlii, begins abruptly, without indicating any connection in 
thought with the preceding chapter. On the other hand the 
transition from cap. xiii to cap. xiv is explicit, and the 
theme of these two chapters is identical ; each tells the story 
of a monk who temporarily left the cloister. There is no 
sort of connection between cap. xiv and what follows. 
Fragment I1, therefore, consists of only two chapters, Dist. 
I, Cap. xiii and xiv. 

Map here declares that Humbert de Beaujeu was at that 
time in conflict with his son.*_ But Humbert died in 1174.° 
If these chapters, then, were written during his lifetime, 
they cannot have been intended for De Nugis. It seems 
rather likely that Map was mistaken, confusing Humbert 
with some other Burgundian baron. If so, this Fragment 
eannot be dated at all. 


Fracment III 
Dist. 1, cap. xv, pp. 21-25 


Fragment IIT consists of a single rather long chapter, a 
lamentation over the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin. It 


2 Dr. James (p. xxvii) seems to force a connection: “The idea of 
‘making a good end’ by retiring from the court to live in peace, 
suggests the stories of monks who left the cloister.” There is in the 
text no indication of this; and since the ideas are directly contrary, 
I do not feel the force of Dr. James’s suggestion. 

*pno, James, p. 19, ll. 4-5. 

* Art de vérifier les dates des faits historiques, etc., ed. Saint-Allais, 
Paris, 1818-44, v. x, pp. 505-06. 
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has no mark of transition between it and either contiguous 
chapter, nor is it related in thought, but is a unit of com- 
position, dissimilar in character to all the other chapters of 
De Nugis Curialium. Apparently it was written very soon 
after the news of Jerusalem’s fall reached England, that 
is, in October or November, 1187.’ Evidently, then, this 
Fragment belongs in its present place neither by virtue of 
its time of composition, nor by logical connection. Such 
conditions discredit the notion that Map himself edited and 
published De Nugis Curialium. 


Fraement LV 
Dist. 1, cap. xvi-xxxii, pp. 25-63 


Unlike the first three Fragments, the fourth Fragment 
was not continuously written, but was pieced together from 
a number of chapters which, though composed individually, 
follow a common plan. Map apparently began a sort of 
encyclopedia of religious orders; naturally the several 
articles are not linked together by any transitional devices. 
He wrote up the Carthusians (cap. xvi), the Grandi- 
montensians (cap. xvii), the Templars (a long account, 
now divided by several chapter titles, xvili-xxii, but per- 
fectly continuous), the Hospitalers (cap. xxiii), and the 
Cistercians (cap. xxiv). At this point is inserted a long 
chapter entitled Incidencia magistri Gauteri Mahap de 
monachia (cap. xxv, pp. 40-54), which, I believe, was not 
originally intended for De Nugis Curialium, but was an 
independent lampoon on the Cistercians, later taken into 


1Gervase of Canterbury, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, 1, pp. 388-89, 
says the news of the capture of Jerusalem reached the Pope before his 
death, which befell October 19, 1187, and “in brevi” the news of 
both events came to England. 
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the De Nugis materials, as was the Epistle of Valerius; it 
does not directly continue cap. xxiv, but is quite properly 
placed where it stands. 

The next chapter (cap. xxvi) recurs to the Grandimon- 
tensian order, referring back explicitly to the former treat- 
ment. A similar ’ of the Carthusians is 
taken up in cap. xxviii. Between these two, there now 
stands a brief article on the order of Sempringham, which 
may have got out of place. If it were removed, we should 
find that with cap. xxvi, Map began to write straight ahead 


“ 


recapitulation ’ 


on whatever topic oceurred, or was suggested to him by 
what he had already written ; for cap. xxvi, begins, “ Et hos 
religionis cultus nouitas adiuuenit; est etiam alia, ut su- 
pradictum est, Grandimontensium secta,” ? and cap. xxviii, 
begins, “Iterum, est alius modus, ut predictum est, in 
Griseuoldano repertus.” ? 

In this chapter, as Dr. James observes, “there is a 
marked and sudden break. After a single sentence about 
the Carthusians, Map says in effect: ‘ After all, all the 
numerous ways of following the simple life in the externals 
seem ineffective. King Henry dresses splendidly, but is 
humble of heart.’ This mention of Henry II suggests the 
topic of that King’s zeal against heretics. Heretics are the 
topic of the next few pages.”* The chapters on heretic 
sects (cap. xxix-xxxi) are followed by an anecdote of three 
phenomenally pious hermits, which, Dr. James declares, is 
“ dragged in rather awkwardly.” * Truly it is so, but there 
ean be no doubt that Map alone is responsible; the con- 
cluding words of the chapter on the Waldenses, “ quia 
caritas perfecta que celestis est foras mittit timorem,” * 


‘pnc, James, p. 54, ll. 10-11. 
*pno, James, p. 56, Il. 2-3. 
*pno, James, p. xxviii. 
*pno, James, p. 62, ll. 16-17. 
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suggested the hermits to Map, for he closes their story, and 
the Distinctio, with the same Biblical quotation.® 

In Fragment IV there are several indications of date. 
The whole was composed in the lifetime of Henry II, who 
is directly referred to as alive in three of the chapters.° In 
one chapter Gilbert of Sempringham is said to be alive; * 
this moves the terminus back a few months, to February 3, 
1189. The stories of the Templars must have been written 
before the fall of Jerusalem, October 2, 1187, since Map, 
commenting on their vow of poverty, declares that “ they 
are poor nowhere but at Jerusalem.” * In view of Map’s 
affectionate regard for Gilbert Foliot, I do not believe he 
would have mentioned his name, as he does,® in the year 
1187 without expressing regret at the venerable man’s 
death, which came on February 18, 1187. That date, then, 
may be taken for the latest limit of the composition. Cap. 
Xxv, mentions the capture and sack of Limoges, which oc- 
curred in June, 1183; *° but I have already stated my belief 
that this chapter may have been written independently of 
the rest of Fragment IV. If so, we have no early limit for 
the Fragment as a whole. 


5 pno, James, p. 63, 1 .16. 

*pno, James, p. 55, ll. 9ff.; p. 56, 11. 10ff., and Il. 19ff.; cap. 
xxvi, xxviii, xxix. 

* pNc, James, p. 55, 1. 20. 

*pnc, James, p. 30, 1. 15. A few lines below Map writes of the 
loss of territory by the crusaders, but does not mention the loss of 
Jerusalem. 

*pNc, James, p. 39, 1. 8. 

“pno, James, p. 47, Il. 3-10. Judged by the chroniclers, Map 
exaggerates the looting, which was probably small compared with 
that suffered at the hands of the Young Henry and Geoffrey of 
Britanny; no other event of Henry’s reign, however, can be here 
referred to. See Benedictus, Rolls Series, 1, p. 303, Geoffrey of 
Vigeois in Labbé, Novae Bibliothecae, Paris, 1657, 11, pp. 332-37, and 
F. Marvaud, Histoire des vicomtes de Limoges, 1, pp. 244-57. 
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Fragment V 
Dist. 11, cap. i-xvi, pp. 64-80 


Distinctio m opens with a formal prologue, in which 
Map contrasts the “victory of the flesh” with the 
“ triumph of the spirit.”” He declares that he has written 
heretofore two instances of God’s judgment and mercy, 
which have not afforded delight, but rather have proved 
tedious; his readers clamor for fables of the poets and the 
like, but they shall be disappointed, for awhile at least, 
since he proposes to relate first a few miracles. The two 
instances of God’s mercy and judgment cannot be identi- 
fied in the preceding Fragment, or the proceding Dis- 
tinctio. For this reason, and because there is absolutely 
no explicit transition, I feel sure that this prologue begins 
a new Fragment.' 

Map proceeds with two miracles witnessed by himself 
Tarentaise. Accordingly, Map relates other miracles of 
Peter about which he had only heard (cap. iv-v). The 
last of these was accomplished through confession and 
penance; it suggests another miracle wrought by similar 
means (cap. vi). So far, there is perfect continuity of 
composition. The next chapter (cap. vii), De Luca 
Hungaro, I believe, was inserted somewhat later; for the 
present let me pass over it. 

Cap. viii, De indiscreta devotione Walensium, which 
alone of cap. ii-ix does not relate a miracle, catches up the 
phrase, “ zelum secundum scientiam,” which Map had used 


1 Dr. James writes (p. xxviii): “The story of three remarkable 
hermits, dragged in rather awkwardly, leads over into Distinctio n, 
whereof the first seven chapters deal with good men of his own time.” 
There is nothing, however, to indicate this connection; formally the 
breach is perfect. 
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in cap. vi,? and begins thus: “In omni gente, ut alias 
dicitur, qui timet Deum acceptus est ei. Rarus in Walen- 
sibus nostris est timor Dei secundum scientiam.” * Once 
among the Welsh, Map recalls two miracles of wild Wales 
(cap. ix-x), and then expressly abandons the topic of re- 
ligious wonders for the more enticing field of Celtic legend 
(cap. xi).* Probably soon after this he wrote cap. vii, De 
Inca Hungaro, and inserted it just before the Welsh tales, 
thus breaking the sole, and tenuous, link between that 
series and the preceding. 

in cap. xi, as we have noticed, Map turns to Celtic 
legend and relates the story of Wastin and his fairy wife. 
That leads on through a series of similar tales (cap. xi-xvi), 
all dealing with fantasmata, as Map calls such supernatural 
phenomena. All except cap. xiv, which, being a witch 
story, is quite proper to its context, distinctly refer to each 
other, or to the general topic of the series. The chapters 
that follow, however, have not the slightest connection ; 
hence I take cap. xvi, as the end of Fragment V. 

For this Fragment we can fix a terminus a quo at some 
time in 1182, when Jean aux blanches mains became Arch- 
bishop of Lyons.® In addition to this, there is a reference 
on p. 78 to a story now found in Dist. rv, cap. viii.’ It is 
likely, therefore, that Fragment V was composed soon 
after that chapter, while Map’s recollection was clear. 
Since I hereafter date that chapter (in Fragment XTV) 
about September, 1181, we may infer that the present 
Fragment was written very near its terminus a quo, that 
is, within the year 1182. 


* pNo, James, p. 68, ll. 17-18. *pNc, James, p. 71, ll. 4-6. 

*pno, James, p. 72, 1. 24: “ Aliud non miraculum sed portentum 
Walenses referunt. ” 

*pnc, James, p. 65, 1. 29: Cf. Gallia Christiana, 11, col. 1180. 

* pno, James, p. 78, 1. 5: “ et ille Britonum de quo superius.” 
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Fraements VI, VII, VIII 
Dist. 11, cap. xvii, xviii, xix, pp. 81-85, 85-87, 87-89 


The next three Fragments are the three stories of Gado, 
of Andronicus, and of Gillescop. They are mutually uncon- 
nected, and have no special appropriateness for the position 
they occupy, since they are not related in subject, either to 
each other, or to the adjacent Fragments, and futhermore 
they are longer and more elaborate than the stories of Frag- 
ment V, and of Fragment IX, which follows them. Only 
one of them can be dated; Fragment VII (Andronicus 
Comnenus), was written certainly after 1183, the date of 
the last incident related, and probably after 1185, since 
Lucius IIT appears to be no longer Pope.* 


Fragment 1X 
Dist 11, cap. XX-Xxx, xxxli, pp. 80-103 


Fragment IX begins abruptly with some observations on 
Welsh character. The composition is unbroken through 
cap. xx-xxili. The next four chapters (cap. xxiv-xxvil), 
though not linked by transitional phrases, continue smooth- 
ly the train of thought; all the stories so far are of Wales. 
The last mentioned chapter, however, relates a vampire 
tale, introducing a topic of sufficient interest to divert Map 
from the Welsh; he tells of another vampire on English 
soil (cap. xxviii), then of a demonic manifestation of 
which he had read “ in the book of Turpin” (cap. xxix), 
and finally of a harmless ghost (cap. xxx). I pass over 
cap. xxxi, temporarily; cap. xxxii, is a brief epilogue: 


2 pNo, James, p. xxv, note to p. 86, 1. 14: “ usque ad tempora Lucii 
pape, qui Alexandro pape tercio successit.” 
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Siluam uobis et materiam, non dico fabularum, sed faminum appo- 
no: cultui enim sermonum non intendo, nec si studeam consequar ; 
singuli lectores appositam ruditatem exculpant, ut eorum industria 
bona facie prodeat in publicam. Venator vester sum, feras uobis 
affero, fercula faciatis. 


This is suitable enough for the short stories of Fragment 
IX; it is not appropriate to the whole of Dist. 1, in which 
we find the more elaborate stories of Gado, Andronicus, and 
Gillescop. 

In Fragment 1X there are two notes of time: Gilbert 
Foliot is said to be “ nune” Bishop of London,’ and refer- 
ence is made back to the time of Roger, Bishop of Wor- 
cester.* Thus the limits are set at August 9, 1179 and 
February 17, 1187. 


Fragment X 
Dist. 1, cap. xxxi, p. 106 


Fragment X is the incomplete story of the Seneschal of 
France, which in some way has slipped in after cap. xxx. 
It has no relation to the preceding chapters, but, like the 
lines on omens at the beginning of the story of Earl God- 
win,’ attained its position by accident. 


Fraement XI 
Dist. m1, pp. 104-37 


Fragment XI comprises the entire third Distinctio, 
which in marked contrast to Dist. m appears to have been 
written in a leisurely and careful manner. It has unity 
and balance beyond any other part of De Nugis Curialium. 


*pnc, James, p. 99, Il. 27-28. 

* DNC, James, p. 100, 1. 19. cf. Benedictus, 1, p. 243, Diceto, 1, p. 432, 
Annales Monastici, 1, p. 52. 

1See pp. 89 f., above. 
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A formal prologue introduces the romance of Sadius and 
Galo (cap. ii), which holds up to admiration the virtue of 
loyalty in friendship. Over against it is expressly set’ 
the story of the envious disloyalty that disrupted the 
friendship of Parius and Lausus (cap. iii). At the end 
of that chapter Map declares that both those tales are of 
ancient days; he will now endeavor to please with anecdotes 
of modern events.” Accordingly he narrates the dire con- 
sequences of Raso’s injudicious confidence in his wife (cap. 
iv), and balances against that * the more fortunate outcome 
of Rollo’s magnanimous trust (cap. v). Nothing but a 
formal epilogue is lacking to make a perfectly symmetrical 
book. 

In the Prologue, Map says that men who are engaged in 
the cares of state often delight to lay aside their burdens, 
and bend to conversation with the humble, refreshing them- 
selves with light, amusing talk; hence he hopes his book 
will entertain.* From this, one would infer that he was 
writing for someone of importance in state affairs, per- 
haps for the King himself. A few lines below, however, 
he refers to a request that he write a book, in almost 
identical terms which he used in Fragment I of his friend 
“ Geoffrey’s ” request.° In the next chapter, moreover, 
Map declares that Sadius was, in all respects, “ qualem te 
uelles fieri ” ; ° here he seems to be writing for a young lad 
just approaching manhood. There is no doubt, however, 
that the Prologue goes with the story of Sadius; for it in- 
troduces a key-note sentence, “Acetum in nitro qui cantat 


*pnc, James, p. 122, Il. 20-22. * pNc, James, p. 134, 1. 31. 

* DNC, James, p. 130, Il. 19-20. ‘pNc, James, p. 104, Il. 3-5. 

*pNc, James, p. 104, Il. 13-14: “Scribere iubes posteris exempla 
quibus uel jocunditas excitetur uel edificetur ethica.” Cf. p. 18, ll. 
15-16: “ ut recitacio placeat et ad mores tendat instruccio.” 

*pNc, James, p. 105, Il. 8-9. 
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carmina cordi pessimo,” that is re-echoed twice in the ro- 
mantic tale that follows.’ Perhaps if we knew who Geof- 
frey was, the riddle of these apparently conflicting indica- 
tions would be solved; as matters stand, I can do nothing. 
There is no other evidence of time in this Fragment. 


Fracment XII 
Dist. 1v, cap. i, pp. 138-40 


The so-called Prologus to Dist. 1v constitutes Fragment 
XII. Whether it is in itself incomplete, as Dr. James 
thinks,’ or not, this chapter, which seems so like a real pro- 
logue, does not connect with anything else in De Nugis 
Curialium. Map wrote it, as he declares, in that eventful 
month, June, 1183’; * evidently he did not find an oppor- 
tunity to continue his composition at that time. The chap- 
ter owes its position to the compiler. 


Fracment XIIT 
Dist. rv, cap. iia, p. 140—p. 142, 1. 12 


Fragment XIII consists of cap. ii, as far as the words, 
“inuident priusquam uideant” (p. 142, 1. 12). I have 
already shown the necessity for dividing this chapter into 
two parts, the first of which is a genuine epilogue, and the 
second an introduction to the Epistle of Valerwus.* The 
epilogue portion, that is, Fragment XIII, was written two 
years after the death of Henry II,?—about July, 1191. 


™pno, James, p. 104, ll. 19-20; p. 106, 1. 1; p. 122, 1. 18. 
*pNo, James, p. 140, note to 1. 25. 

*pno, James, p. 139, Il. 2-4, and p. xxv. 

*See pp. 85f., 91f., above. 

* pNo, James, p. 141, ll. 4-6. 
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Fraement XIV 
Dist. 1v, cap. iib—xvi, pp. 142-94 


With the lines that introduce the Epistle of Valerius,’ 
begins Fragment XIV, which extends throughout the rest 
of Dist. 1v. The Epistle, Map tells us, was not originally 
written for De Nugis Curialium,’ and it had attained con- 
siderable popularity before he began that work.* When 
he decided to include the earlier composition in his new 
book, he wrote the brief explanatory introduction,* and the 
chapter that follows the Epistle,’ in which he berates con- 
temporary critics, especially those who had spoken ill of 
Gilbert Foliot. At the end of the chapter, however, Map 
suddenly declares that now those critics are beginning to 
repent,° and says they deserve to undergo either the penalty 
of Empedocles, or the penance of Eudo. Thus the story of 
Eudo (cap. vi), is dragged in. 

The story of Eudo, in its conclusion, raises the question 
of unusual penances and of salvation under exceptional con- 
ditions ; to illustrate this, Map tells about a monk of Cluny 
who engaged in military affairs, and died without regular 
confession. The story begins, “Queri eciam potest de salute 
monachi Cluniacensis.” * The next chapter (cap. viii) be- 
gins, “ Quia de mortibus quarum iudicia dubia sunt incidit 
oracio ”;* the story (Filii Mortuae) is not very apt and 
leads the author off to the entirely different subject of mar- 
riages with supernatural beings. Cap. ix-xi continue that 
topic, and cap. xii, which is explicitly linked to cap. xi,’ 


*pNo, James, p. 142, ll. 12-30. *pNC, James, p. 157, ll. 20-30. 
? [bid. *pNno, James, p. 172, 1. 3. 
*pNno, James, p. 158, Il. 7 ff. *pnc, James, p. 173, 1. 29. 
*pno, James, p. 142, Il. 12-30. *pnc, James, p. 183, Il. 7-8. 


* Cap. v, pp. 158-59. 
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although not of the same type as the preceding stories, re- 
counts a monstrous instance of necrophilia that may have 
been, in Map’s opinion, analogous to marriage with fairies 
or other demonic creatures. 

The connection of this with the next chapter (cap. xiii), 
De Nicholao Pipe homine equoreo, is not so apparent, but 
is nevertheless discernible. As the whirlpool in the Gulf 
of Satalia suggested Charybdis to Map (p. 185, 1. 13), so 
Charybdis suggested Nicolaus Pipe, who was associated 
with the neighboring straits in medieval legend.*° Thus 
Map goes from one wonder to another, until he is led away 
to a new invective against the court, which ends: “Arise, 
then, let us go hence, for amid the works of him whom we 
renounced in baptism, we have no leisure to appease, or to 
please, God. Here every man is either ‘ marrying a wife, 
or proving yokes of oxen.’ Hearken how Salius shunned 
such excuses.” 1 

Accordingly we have the story of Salius (cap. xiv), 
which repeats at its end, “ He did not ‘ marry a wife,’ or 
‘prove oxen’”;*'* and cap. xv, makes from that text a 
strikingly artificial induction: “ But Alan Rebrit .... 
married a wife under unfavorable auspices.” ** The story 
of Alan rambles through the intrigues, murders, and wars 
of two generations, and is at last given a pretense of unity 
by the declaration that all these ills were the fruit of 
avarice, which vice, Map proceeds, was also the seed of 
dissension between Sceva and Ollo,’* whose story follows, 
and ends Dist. rv and, with it, Fragment XIV. 


See F. Liebrecht, Des Gervasius von Tilbury Otia Imperialia, 
Hannover, 1856, pp. 11-12, H. Ullrich, Beitrége zur Geschichte der 
Tauchersage, Dresden, 1884, Mélusine, 1, pp. 223-30, Schnorr’s Archiv 
fiir Literaturgeschichte (1886), xIv, pp. 69-102, etc. 

™ pnc, James, p. 188, Il. 6-10. ™ pno, James, p. 189, Il. 4-7. 

™ pNO, James, p. 197, Il. 14-19. 
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Thus, throughout this miscellaneous composition, Frag- 
ment XIV, we find a distinct thread of continuity,—con- 
tinuity of such a curious sort that, I am convinced, it must 


be the result of continuous composition under the guidance 
of Walter Map’s vagrant and unfettered fancy; I would 
not willingly think that any man had taken pains to put 
this patchwork together from independently written chap- 
ters. Since it appears that cap. xi was written in Septem- 
ber, 1181,"* we may, therefore, take this as the date of com- 
position for the entire Fragment XIV. 


FracmMent XV 
Dist. v, cap. i-il, pp. 203-06 


Fragment XV consists of the prologue to Dist. v and the 
anecdotes of Appollonides in cap. ii. In the prologue, Map 
declares that the heroes of ancient days live in our memory 
by virtue of the epics which celebrate their deeds, while 
modern heroes are rewarded only with oblivion. Perhaps 
our times, he says, have something not unworthy of the 
buskin of Sophocles; but authors are not honored, and 
poetry declines. Caesar survives in the praises of Lucan, 
Aeneas in those of Maro; the divine nobility of Charle- 
magnes and Pepins is celebrated only in the vulgar 
rhythms of mimes; and of present Caesars no one sings 
at all.? 

To supply the lack, Map apparently determined to show 
by examples that there was epic material in the twelfth 
century, if one would only look for it. The chapter on 
“‘Appollonides” affords a curious indication of the plan 


“ pnc, James, p. 183, ll. 2-5: “ et nunc hodie a Romanis electus est 
Lucius papa, etc.”; hodie must, of course, refer to the arrival of 
the news. The election was on September 1, 1181. 

1 pno, James, p. 203. 
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originally conceived for presenting these stories of his con- 
temporaries. Appollonides is called a “ King in the western 
parts,’ who was known and hated by Welter Map.’ 
Obviously the name is fictitious; doubtless some Welsh 
chief is meant, since the cattle-raid is more consonant with 
the martial adventures of Wales than of any other nation 
with whose rulers Map was acquainted well enough to feel 
personal hatred.* At the end of the first anecdote, Map 
exclaims: ‘ Hoe ercle dictum et factum stilo dignum 
Homeri censeo, et me tam eleganti materia indignum.” * 
Similar references to the theme of the prologue of this 
Fragment are found also in Fragment XVIII.° 


Fragment XVI 


€ 


Dist. v, cap. iiia, p. 206, 1. 10—p. 207, 1. 3 


Fragment XVI consists of the lines on the omens of the 


several captures of Jerusalem, which have been included 
erroneously in cap. iii of Dist. v. These lines were prob- 
ably written soon after the fall of Jerusalem, but long 
enough thereafter for the memorial couplet’ on that year 
to become current, let us say, early in 1188. 


*pNc, James, p. 205, 1. 4, p. 206, 1. 1. 

* Dr. James, p. 269, suggests that Appollonides is “ possibly Henry 
1,” or some other “King (of England or France) contemporary 
with Map.” The reviewer in the Athenaeum (February 16, 1915, 
p- 116) prefers William the Lion, or the Count of Flanders; and 
Dr. Webb, in the Classical Review (xxIx, pp. 121-23), prefers Richard 
1. The difficulty with all these is in Map’s words, “ Hune regem 
uidi et noui et odi,” and in the cattle-driving. 

*pnc, James, p. 205, ll. 19-20. 

*pNnc, James, p. 226, ll. 30 ff.; p. 220, ll. 24-26. 

*pno, James, p. 206, ll. 15-16. 
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Fracment XVII 
Dist. v, cap. iiib-iv, pp. 207-18 


Fragment XVII is the story of Earl Godwin. It was 
probably not written as a part of Map’s celebration of 
modern heroes; for elsewhere Map restricts modernitas to 
the twelfth century.’ It will be noticed, moreover, that in 
Fragment XV Map distinguishes between the fate of the 
great men of the earlier middle ages, and of those of his 
own time: Aeneas had his Vergil, Caesar his Lucan, 
Charlemagne a nameless mime, but Henry II has no one 
to sing his praise. In Fragment XVIII, the incidents 
related of Henry I, Louis VI, Louis VII, Theobald of 
Blois, and others, are such as Map might have witnessed 
himself, or have heard from someone who had witnessed 
them. The story of Earl Godwin in this Fragment XVII, 
however, is made up from a mass of tradition that had 
assumed a thoroughly romantic character. It is, never- 
theless, not improbable that Map put this Fragment (and 
also Fragment XIX) together with the modern heroes 
Fragments after he had lost his first enthusiasm for 


demonstrating the epic quality of twelfth-century life. 


Fraement XVIII 
Dist. v, cap. v, pp. 218-32 
Fragment XVIII consists of the series of anecdotes 
chiefly about Henry I, Louis VI, and Louis VII which are 


found in Dist. v, cap. v. The composition is continuous, 
and the entire chapter seems to have been written in one 


1pnc, James, p. 59, ll. 17-19: “ Nostra dico tempora, modernitatem 
hance, horum scilicet centum annorum curriculum, cuius adhuc nunc 
ultime partes extant.” 


8 
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piece. There are in it two references to the theme of the 
prologue of Fragment XV; on page 220, lines 24-26, 
“ Meliori stilo plurimoque sermone dignus esset rex iste ; 
sed de modernis est, nec ei fecit auctoritatem antiquitas ” ; 
and on pages 226-27, “ Hee forte frivola sunt et magnis 
inepta paginis, sed meis satis apta scedulis, mihique uiden- 
tur stilo meo maiora.” By reason of these indications, I 
feel sure that Fragments XV and XVIII were written at 
about the same time, as a part of a single attempt to 
celebrate contemporary heroes. This Fragment was clearly 
written during the reign of Henry II; * it cannot be dated 
more precisely than that. 


Fraement XIX 
Dist. v, cap. vi, pp. 232-48 


Fragment XIX consists of the sixth chapter of Dist. v, 


which, I feel sure, was written at one time, after the death 
of Henry II, probably as late as the year 1193." It is thus 


1pnc, James, p. 218, ll. 12-13: “ Henricus rex Anglie, pater matris 
eius Henrici qui nunc regnat”’; cf. p. 219, 1. 3, p. 232, ll. 9-10 (Henry 
1 is: meant, and must be alive, or he would not be mentioned thus 
indefinitcly ). 

*pnc, James, p. 237, ll. 11-12; Map’s statement that Henry 1 
reigned 36 years is incorrect, but the important point is that Henry 
was dead. DNc, p. 238, ll. 17-21, Geoffrey now Archbishop of York, 
i. e. 1191, or later; the great quarrel with his canons came in 1193, cf. 
Roger de Hoveden, Rolls Series, 1, pp. 222-31. pNe, p. 241, ll. 9-14, 
assassination of Conrad de Montferrat (April 28, 1192, cf. Radulphus 
de Diceto, m, p. 104), and the accusations against Richard Ceur de 
Lion. pNc, p. 241, ll. 15 ff.; Dr. James, p. xxvi, declares, “ Henry 1 
seems to be still living”: but I should say that “fuit” in lL. 16 sets 
the time of composition after Henry’s death, the subsequent present 
tenses being pictorial. pNc, p. 246, ll. 18 ff.; Dr. James p. xxvi, 
thinks Geoffrey is “ perhaps not yet Archbishop ”; but, p. 246, 1. 20, 
“ut est pretactum” refers back to p. 238, where he was called 
Archbishop. 
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the latest of all the compositions which compose De Nugis 
Curitalium. In tone it differs markedly from the pre- 
ceding Fragment; for, so far from eulogizing contemporary 
royalty, there is scarcely one royal personage unscathed in 
this chapter. William Rufus is not unfairly termed 
“regum pessimus ” ;* Stephen is “ industria preclarus, ad 
cetera fere idiota,” * Henry II has his faults plainly set 
down, along with his virtues;* and his favorite son, 
Geoffrey fitz Roy, is the object of the most insulting con- 
tempt. Matilda is characterized as “ bonorum in medio 
pessima,” ® and Eleanor has old scandals rudely revived.’ 
Only Henry I appears to have been admired thoroughly by 
Walter Map,® though Henry IT, despite his faults, is de- 
clared to have been “ in all respects lovable.” ° When Map 
wrote this Fragment, he had forgotten the purpose that 
animated him in writing Fragments XV and XVIII. 


Fragment XX 


Dist. v, cap. vii, pp. 248-55 


Fragment XX is the so-called Recapitulacio principti 
huius libri, which I have already * declared to be probably 
a first draft of the introductory composition of De Nugis. 
Except for the title there is no explicit reference to Frag- 
ment I, which we should expect if this were really a recapi- 
tulation. It is clear that Fragment XX was written before 
the death of Henry II,’ therefore before Fragments XIII 


* DNC, James, p. 232, 1. 12. * DNC, James, p. 238, 1. 28. 

*pno, James, p. 236, 1. 25. "pNo, James, p. 237, ll. 5-8. 

*pNc, James, p. 241, Il. 15 ff. *pDNc, James, pp. 234-36. 

* pNc, James, pp. 238, 246-48. *pNc, James, p. 241, 1. 25. 

*See pp. 87 f., above. 

7 DNC, James, pp. 248-49, Map still a courtier; so also, p. 251, L. 5; 
pp. 253-55, Henry m is referred to repeatedly in the present tense. 
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and XIX; hence this was certainly not Map’s finishing 
touch, and if Fragment XIII (“ Epilogus”) is really an 
epilogue to De Nugis as a whole, it supplants the earlier 
written Fragment XX. This Fragment, it appears 
further, was written after the appointment of Ranulf de 
Glanville as Chief Justice, which oceurred about April, 
1180.° 


These twenty Fragments, as we have seen, vary greatly 
in length and in character. Fragments X and XVI con- 
sist merely of a few lines each, with which Map began a 
chapter that he presumably never completed. Fragments 
I, XVIII, XIX, and probably XIV, are continuous, but 
miscellaneous, compositions of some length, and Fragment 
XT is a well-balanced Distinctio in its entirety. The other 
Fragments range between these extremes. 

In absence of any final arrangement by the author, all 
that we can do further is to determine, as far as possible, 
the order in which the several Fragments were composed, 
and so shape our conception of how the work developed. 
From what has been noticed of the casual manner in which 
Map wanders from one topic to another even while he is 
writing straight ahead, it is clear that he was not restrained 
by a definite plan; he wrote willingly upon whatever oc- 
curred to his mind, careless of the drift of his discourse. 
Indeed he shows a marked tendency to repeat a phrase, or 
a notion, that catches his fancy, and often makes such a 
slight matter the starting point of a new train of thought. 
Recurrences of phrases and ideas may, then, assist us in 
grouping together some of the larger Fragments, and so, 
perhaps, enable us to fix their dates more precisely. 


*pnc, James, p. 253, 1. 7; cf. Roger de Hoveden, 1, p. 215, R. W. 
Eyton, Court, Household and Itinerary of King Henry ut, p. 231. 
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The earliest date of composition that has been exactly 
determined is September, 1181, when, I believe, the whole 
of Fragment XIV was written.* It is probable, however, 
that Fragment I, whose time limits are August 10, 1180, 
and December 15, 1184, was actually written first; it is 
such a formal introduction as an author would naturally 
begin with, and, since I have explained the misleading 


indication of late composition in the brief interpolation, 
there is nothing to forbid our believing Fragment I the 
earliest thing written specifically for De Nugis Curialium. 
Its earlier time limit, August 10, 1180, prevents us from 
putting it long before Fragment XIV. 

If, moreover, we assume that Fragments I and XIV 
were both written at about the same time, we find confirma- 
tion for that hypothesis. The conceit that Herla’s court 
obtained rest by giving over the curse of ceaseless wander- 
ing to the court of Henry II is briefly stated in Fragment 
I (p. 15, ll. 25-30), and elaborated in Fragment XIV (p. 
186, ll. 17-19, 27 ff.).° Likewise Fragment XIV contains 
an elaboration of the tribute to Gilbert Foliot in Fragment 
I (p. 18, ll. 20-27, ef. p. 158, 1. 28—p. 159, 1. 19),° and in 
the same connection in both Fragments Map expresses the 
same opinion of contemporary judgment, and humorously 
declines to purchase fame by dying (p. 18, ll. 10-13, p. 158, 
ll. 10-11).7 Of less significance, but possibly worth adding, 
a quotation from Ovid, “ res est ingeniosa dare,” is found 


*Here and throughout the following discussion, the evidence for 
the dating may be readily ascertained by reference to my analysis of 
the Fragment in the preceding pages; hence I spare repetition in 
footnotes. 

* For the convenience of readers who happen to have only the old 
edition of De Nugis Curialium, I will give references in footnotes to 
Wright. pnc, Wright, p. 17, ll. 10-15, p. 180, Il. 9-11, 18 ff. 

*pno, Wright, p. 19, ll. 32 ff., p. 153, IL. 19 ff. 

*pno, Wright, p. 19, ll. 24-26, p. 153, ll. 1-2. 
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in both these Fragments, but not elsewhere in De Nugis 
(p. 6, lL. 23, p. 202, 1. 13).° Taken together, these echoes 
of Fragment I in Fragment XIV furnish some ground for 
thinking that the latter was written while the fancies of the 
former still possessed the author’s mind. 

I am inclined even to surmise that Fragment XIV was 
written directly after the completion of Fragment I. The 
stories of King Herla and of the King of Portugal (Dist. 1, 
cap. xi-xii) both proceed out of protestations that the author 
is in no position to write a book; he protests, and then says, 
in effect: ‘ But if you insist, I will add this,” whereupon 
we get another chapter. In the same manner the chapter 
on the King of Portugal ends with a repetition of Map’s 
protestations, which concludes with the words, “ Sed quo 
mihi portus, qui vix vaco viuere?”® Fragment XIV be- 
gins: “Incidentia vero si notare fas est, incidit.” * 
Something once preceded this opening; it was not Frag- 
ment XIII, for that was not written until 1191. In the 
nature of things we can only surmise; but I surmise that 
Fragment XIV was written as a sequel to Fragment I. 
Hence I date both Fragments about September, 1118. 

I find it convenient to treat Fragments IV and V to- 
gether, since each contains repetitions from the other and 
from Fragments I and XIV. Fragment V has a terminus 
a quo at some time in the year 1182. There is no certain 
terminus a quo for Fragment IV, since Dist. 1, cap. xxv, 
which was written after June, 1183, may very probably 
have been inserted in the already completed Fragment, as 
I have already admitted. 

Let us consider the repetitions. In Fragment I and in 
Fragment V there is a description of Pan which is clearly 


*pno, Wright, p. 8, 1. 20, p. 194, 1. 21. 
*pno, James, p. 19, ll. 1-2, Wright, p. 20, ll. 12-13. 
” pnc, James, p. 142, Il. 12-13, Wright, p. 142, ll. 9-10. 
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made up of reminiscences from the comment of Servius on 
the second eclogue of Vergil (p. 13, ll. 17-20, p. 79, ll. 28 
ff.).* In Fragment I and in Fragment IV, there is, in 
different: context, but in the same incorrectly remembered 
form, a phrase taken from Porphyrius’s definition of genus 
(p. 1, ll. 13-14, p. 41, 1. 30)."* In the same Fragments I 
and IV Map advances the notion that hypocrites are al- 
ways sad, and the godly joyous (p. 2, 1. 11, p. 63, 1. 15).** 
There are in Fragments IV and V more frequent echoes 
of Fragment XIV, as is natural if that was written later 
than Fragment I. The phrase, “zelum secundum 
scientiam,” was persistently in Map’s mind for awhile. It 
is found in Fragment XIV (p. 171, ll. 22-23), and in 
Fragment V (p. 68, ll. 17-18), which also has, “ timor 
Domini secundum scientiam” (p. 71, ll. 5-6); and in 
Fragment IV, I suspect, Map was thinking of it when he 
wrote, “nescio quo zelo ductis” (p. 61, 1. 19). The 
phrase is not found again in the later Fragments. Further- 


more, in Fragment V Map refers back to a story he had 
related in Fragment XIV (p. 78, 1. 5, p. 173, ll. 29 ff.) ; *° 


™pno, Wright, p. 15, ll. 2-6, p. 84, ll. 3-6. Servius on Vergil, Ecl. 
u, 31; “Nam Pan deus est rusticus in naturae similitudinem 
formatus, unde et Pan dictus est, id est omne: habet enim cornua in 
radiorum solis et cornuum lunae similitudinem; rubet eius facies ad 
aetheris imitationem; in pectore nebridem habet stellatam ad 
stellarum imaginem; pars eius inferior hispida est propter arbores, 
virgulta, feras; caprinos pedes habet, ut ostendat terrae soliditatem, 
etc.” This is quoted by medieval mythologists, cf. A. Mai, Classici 
Auctores e Vaticanis Codicibus, 11, pp. 46, 102. For tracing the 
source of Map’s description, I am indebted to Dr. James. 

™*pno, Wright, p. 2, ll. 1-2, p. 45, ll. 10-11. See Wright’s note on 
p- 1, in which he shows how Map has confused two sentences in 
Boethius’s translation of Porphyrius. 

*pnc, Wright, p. 3, 1. 1, p. 67, 1. 12. 

*pno, Wright, p. 165, ll. 34 ff., p. 72, ll. 20-21, p. 75, 1. 12, p. 65, 
. 26. 

* pnec, Wright, p. 82, Il. 12-13, p. 168, Il. 1-2. 
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this is the only instance in De Nugis Curialium of a refer- 
ence from one Fragment to another, and, I believe, it in- 
dicates that Fragment V was written shortly after Frag- 
ment XIV. In Fragment V is elaborated a story (Edric 
Wilde) which had been summarized in Fragment XIV 
(pp. 75-77, 176) ; *° and in the same Fragments Map dis- 
plays interest in the theological explanation of fairies aud 
other such creatures (p. 80, ll. 2-5, p. 161, ll. 20 ff.).17 In 
Fragments 1V and XIV Map writes in similar vein con- 
cerning each age’s preference for some age before it (p. 61, 
ll. 19 ff, p. 158, ll. 21 ff) ; but this is a commonplace. 

It is not likely, however, that all these repetitions would 
be found unless these Fragments were written within a 
single period, when the author’s mind was, so to speak, in 
one phase. I will not attempt to say whether Fragment IV 
or Fragment V is earlier; both were probably written in 
1182, and Dist. 1, cap. xxv, was interpolated doubtless in 


1183. I append a table of the earliest Fragments of De 
Nugis Curialium: 


Frag. Date. Contents. Dist. Cap. Pag. 
xx 1181 First draft of intro- v_ vii 248-55 
duction. 
1181 Sept.on. Introduction; King 1 i-xii 1-19 
Herla; King of 
Portugal. 
xIv. 1181 Sept.on. Valerius to Ruf- 1iv_ iib-xvi 142-202 
finus; Eudo; 
Cluniac monk; 
Filii Mortuae; 
Henno cum Den- 
tibus; Edrie 
Wilde; Gerbert; 
Satalia legend; 
Nicolaus Pipe and 
Herlething; Sa- 
lius; Alan Rebrit; 
Sceva and Ollo. 


*pnc, Wright, pp. 79-82, 170. 
* pno, Wright, p. 84, ll. 7-9, p. 156, ll. 3 ff. 
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Date. Contents. Dist. Cap. Pag. 
1182 Monastic Orders; I xvi-xxxii 25-63 
Heretic Sects; 
Three Hermits. 
Miracles; Wastin; wm _ i-xvi 
Edrie Wilde; 
Filii Mortuae; 
Witch; Paul and 
Antony; Tourna- 
ment of Louvain. 
1183 June Young King’s Ww i 
Death. 


Some of the remaining Fragments can be grouped by 
reason of significant recurrences of phrases or ideas. I 
have already called attention to references in Fragment 
XVIII to the theme of the prologue to Fragment XV; ** 
both of these were written in honor of modern heroes, but 


neither can be dated more precisely than before July, 
1189. 
In both Fragments IX and XVII Map makes a 


curiously nice distinction between probitas and bonitas in 
words so similar that , I am satisfied, one passage must be 
definitely a repetition of the other.*® Fragment XVII is 
undated, but Fragment IX was written between 1179 and 
1187. 

Especially interesting are the repetitions from Frag- 
ment XI in Fragment XIII (“ Epilogus”’). In the pro- 


* See p. 114, above. 

* pNc, James, p. 89: “ Compatriotae nostri Walenses, cum omnino 
sint infideles ad omnes tam ad inuicem quam ad alios, probi tamen 
sunt, non dico virtute boni vel viribus precipui, sed acerbitate in- 
pugnandi et acredine resistendi, sola scilicet improbitate probi.” 
pp. 208-09: “Non dico virum bonum, sed probum et improbum. 
Generositatis est filia bonitas, cuius habere summam dat sapiencia; 
probitas autem tam est boni quam mali. Bonitas non nisi bonum, 
probitas utrumque facit. Hune autem non dico bonum, quia de- 
generem scio, sed probum, quia strenuus in agendis, audax in 
periculis, in casus involans, etc.” pNco, Wright, pp. 94, 200. 
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logue of Dist. 11 Map writes: “ Non enim fori lites aut 
placitorum attempto seria; teatrum et arenam incolo 
nudus pugil et inermis, quem in armatos obtrectancium 
cuneos talem ultro misisti: teatrum tamen hoe et hance 
arenam si Cato visitauerit aut Scipio uel uterque, veniam 
spero dum non districte iudicent.” 2° In Fragment XIII, 
the so-called Epilogus, after declaring that in such times 
of anarchy as those following Henry II’s death, the laws 
of art are themselves suspended, Map writes, “ Quidlibet 
ut libet agimus .... Redeat Cato .... id agetur quod 
agitur,” *4 and a little later, “ Ideo tutus et inermis ag- 
gredior quod trepidabam.” * 

And, as these sentences echo those quoted from the pro- 
logue, so Map’s next words echo another passage in Dist. 
ut. In the Hpilogus, he proceeds: “ Tales nunc inueniat 
libellus lectores; hii me poetam facient, sed non sic impii 
legunt, non sic, et ideo misellum hune uentilabunt, ut 
puluerem ; oderunt enim antequam audierint, uilipendent 


antequam appendant, inuident priusquam uideant.” ** In 
Fragment XI (Dist. 111), at the end of the story of Parius 
and Lausus, Map exhorts his readers to extract wisdom 
from his stories as bees do honey from both sweet and 
bitter flowers; then, with a revulsion of feeling, he bursts 
forth, “ Non sic impii, non sic, sed oderunt antequam 
audierint, vilipendunt antequam appendant, ut sicut in 


sordibus sunt sordescant adhuc.” ** 


These sentences of the Epilogus seem so much like con- 
scious references to those in Dist. m1 that one is tempted 
to infer that Fragment XIII (Epilogus) was designed for 
the epilogue to that Distinctio (Fragment XI). Against 


*pNo, James, p. 104, ll. 8-12; Wright, p. 107, ll. 6-10. 
™pnc, James, p. 141, ll. 25-28; Wright, p. 141, ll. 27-30. 
* pNo, James, p. 142, 1. 8; Wright, p. 142, 1. 6. 

™ pnc, James, p. 142, Il. 9-12; Wright, p. 142, ll. 5-9. 
*pno, James, p. 130, ll. 16-18; Wright, p. 131, ll. 1-2. 
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that inference, however, it must be urged that Dist. 11 is 
almost the only Fragment of De Nugis Curialium that is 
not lawlessly written ; it is hard to conceive Map as writing 
in regard to that particular composition, ‘“ Hune 
libellum raptim annotaui scedulis.” ?> Yet it may be noted 
that Map writes deprecatingly in the Prologus to Dist. 
m1.” One thing is certain: the Hpilogus was written at 
least two years after the latest preceding Fragment of De 
Nugis.**" Whether it was intended for an epilogue to the 
whole book, or merely to Dist. 1m, I do not think one can 
pronounce with certainty. 

I append a second table, arranging in a tentative chro- 
nological order all the Fragments that can be dated 
approximately : 


Fragment. Date. Dist. Cap. Contents. 


xx 1181 Vv vii First draft of intro- 
duction. 

1181 Sept. on. i-xii Introduction; King 
Herla; King of 
Portugal. 

1181 Sept. on. y iib-xvi Valerius to Ruffinus; 
Eudo; Cluniac 
monk; Filii 
Mortuae; Henno; 
Edric; Gerbert; 
Satalia; Nicolaus 
Pipe; Herlething; 
Salius; Alan Rebrit; 
Sceva and Ollo. 

Monastic orders, here- 
tics: three hermits. 

Miracles; Wastin; 
Edric;  Filii 
Mortuae; Witch ; 
Paul and Antony; 
Louvain. 





* pnc, James, p. 140, 1. 27; Wright, p. 140, 1. 26. 
* pno, James, p. 104; Wright, p. 107. 
pro, James (and Wright), pp. 140-41: he declares “this little 
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Date. 


1183 June 
after 1185 
before 1187 


before 1187 
1187 Oct. 
1188 
before 1189 July 


before 1189 July 


Dist. Cap. 


IV i 
II xviii 
II XX-XXX 


xxxii 
Xv 


Contents. 
Young King’s Death. 
Andronicus Comnenus. 
Welsh Tales; Vam- 

pires, ete. 
Earl Godwin. 
Fall of Jerusalem. 
Omens of captures of 
Jerusalem. 
Modern Heroes Pro- 
logue; Appollonides., 
Henry 1, Louis vi, etc. 


Romantic Tales of 
Sodius and Galo, ete. 

Epilogus. 

English Kings. 


before 1189 July 


about 1191 July iia 
XIX 1193 vi 


Fragments 1, vi, vit, and x, all very short, cannot be 
dated even approximately. 

In thus arranging these Fragments, I am fully aware 
of the elements of uncertainty, and I do not insist on ac- 
ceptance of my table in detail. The matter of prime im- 
portance is that De Nugis Curialium is not a finished work. 
I am confident that Fragments I, IV, V, XIV, and XX, 
which comprise nearly three-fifths of the book, are the 
earliest written, and date from the end of 1181 and from 
1182, and that the other Fragments were written and 
compiled at intervals thereafter, and, finally, that about 
1193 Map wrote the last Fragment, and abandoned, for 
the last time, all intention of welding his materials into a 
coherent work. 

Some of the Fragments were circulated among Map’s 
friends before, and doubtless after, he ceased writing on 
De Nugis.** Probably some were lost in that way; and 


book ” was written in Henry m’s reign, and that now he has mourned 
Henry’s death two years. 

* DNC, James, p. 64: “ Duo premisi Dei misericordiam et iudicium 
continencia, que non solum non delectant, sed tediosa sunt, et ex- 
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the inchoate book never attained completion, was never 


given to the world by its author. By some fortunate 


chance, however, the Fragments which we have, passed into 
hands that did not destroy them, but gave them a rude ar- 
rangement, and suffered this edited form to be copied. 

The opinion, that Map never published De Nugis 
Curialium, is warranted by more than the mere probability 
that Map would not have consented to the publication of 
his work in such an unfinished state. There is no affirma- 
tive evidence that De Nugis Curialium was known to 
medieval men of letters, that is, none except the existence 
of our unique manuscript. So far as I know, Liebrecht 
alone has pronounced De Nugis the source of a later 
medieval tale-—the first novella of Ser Giovanni Fioren- 
tino’s I] Pecorone; and he was, quite excusably, mistaken 
in that.”® 

De Nugis is not mentioned by men who might have been 
expected to show knowledge of it. For example, Map re- 
lates a conversation he had with Louis le Jeune; Giraldus 
Cambrensis reports the bon mot uttered by Louis on that 
occasion, but does not mention Map, or his book, as au- 
° Neither does he refer to De Nugis 
elsewhere, although he tells a number of the same anecdotes 


thority for the story.® 


as are found therein.** Furthermore, the words which 


” 


pectantur sicut expetuntur fabule poetarum, uel earum simie; 
Wright, p. 68. These words plainly show that fragments of De Nugis 
were submitted to friends while the book was in preparation. Frag- 
ments such as the Valerius, the Incidencia de Monachia, and possibly 
all Dist. m1 were noi originally intended for De Nugis, and circulated 
independently perhaps. 

* Felix Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, pp. 43-45. I 
hope soon to show that the true source of Ser Giovanni’s novella is in 
the Gemma Ecclesiastica (1, xii) of Giraldus. 

*"pNc, James, p. 225; cf. Giraldus Cambrensis, De Inetructione 
Principum, iii, 30. 

"See Dr. James’s marginal references to Giraldus. 
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Giraldus declares Map spoke to him, “ Multa, magister 
Giralde, scripsistis, et multum adhuc scribitis ; et nos multa 
diximus. Vos scripta dedistis, et nos verba,” if they do 
not prove, at least give ground for suspecting that Map 
was author of no published work. Of the private trifles 
written by Map for the entertainment of his friends, one, 
the Epistle of Valerius, attained great popularity. 

This epistle, however, was almost never connected with 
Map’s name, as it must have been if De Nugis had been 
published. Nicholas Trivet, who was born about a half 
century after Map’s death, and studied and taught at Ox- 
ford,** knew Map well enough by reputation to insert into 
a mention of him, which he borrowed from Diceto, the 
additional words, “ de quo multa referunter jocunda ” ; ** 
and this same Trivet wrote a commentary on the Epistle 
of Valerius, in which he shows complete ignorance that 
Valerius was Walter Map.** 

Dr. James is unable to find any traces of the use of De 


Nugis in contemporary or later medieval writers, and de- 
clares: “ No English medieval library catalogue contains 
an entry identifiable with the de Nugis. Neither Leland 
nor Bale had ever seen it. In short, its appearance in 1601 
in the Bodleian Library seems to have been practically its 
first introduction to anything that could be called a 
public.” *5 


* Dict. Nat’l Biog., vol. Lym, pp. 234-36. 

* Annales sex regum Angliae, ed. Thos. Hog (Eng. Hist. Soc. 1845), 
p- 157. On sources, cf. Gross, Bibliography of English History, 
p. 305. 

* DNo, James, pp. xxxv ff. 

“pno, James, pp. xiii-xiv. In regard to Dr. James’s citations: 
Epistle 14 of Peter of Blois was doubtless written about 1175, soon 
after Peter left the court to become Archdeacon of Bath; Map’s 
passage, as I have shown, was not written until 1181, and was, I 
believe, suggested by Peter’s letter “to his friends, the clerks of the 
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So much for the outcome of Map’s labors. We may now 
turn to a brief consideration of his original plan, or in- 
tention. Certainly he began to write at the request of one, 
Geoffrey,** whose identity is at present unguessed. Wright 
declared that this Geoffrey requested Map “to write a 
poem, the subject of which was to be, ‘ The sayings and 
doings which had not yet been committed to writing.’ Mapes 
in answer proceeds to compile a work in prose, in which his 
object seems to have been to show that it was impossible 
for anyone involved in the troubles of the court to apply 
himself to poetry with success ; but as he proceeds he seems 
to have lost sight of his primary object, and goes on string- 
ing together stories and legends which have no intimate 
connection with the general subject.” * 

I think Wright misinterprets both the request of Geoffrey 
and the intention of Map. The request is stated as follows: 
“ Et me, karissime mi Galfride, curialem, (non dico face- 
tum,—Puer sum, et loqui nescio.—sed dico,) in hac si vere 
descripta curia religatum et ad hance relegatum hine 
philosophari iubes, qui me Tantalum huius inferni fateor ? 
Quomodo possum propinare qui sicio? Quiete mentis est 
et ad unum collecte poctari. Totam volunt et tutam cum 
assiduitate residenciam poete ; et non prodest optimus cor- 
poris et rerum status, si non fuerit interna pace tranquillus 
animus: unde nec minus a me poscis miraculum, hinc 
scilicet hominem ydiotam et imperitum scribere, quam si 
ab alterius Nabogodonosor fornace nouos pueros cantare 
iubeas.” *8 There is here no discrimination between 
poetari, philosophari, and scribere ; they are, as Dr. James 


King’s chapel.” Higden’s reference is pretty surely to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford; its position in Higden’s 
list indicates as much. 

*pNo, James, p. 13, Il. 1-11. 

* pno, Wright, p. x. * pNc, James, p. 13. 
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declares, “synonymous and merely signify literary com- 
position.” *° 

This is evident from Map’s use of the words, poeta and 
poetari, elsewhere in De Nugis Curialium. A few pages 
later, still addressing Geoffrey, Map writes: “Et tu... 
inter has precipis poetart discordias¢ Videris me caleari- 
bus urgere Balaam quibus in uerba coegit asinam. Quibus 
enim aliis possit quispiam induci stimulis in poesim?.... 
Fiam tamen asinus per te, quod iubes.”*® There is no 
indication that Map is conscious of obeying Geoffrey only 
in part. 

Later, when we cannot be sure that Map is addressing 
Geoffrey, he writes: “ Scribere iubes posteris exempla 
quibus uel iocunditas excitetur uel edificetur ethica. Licet 
impossibile mihi sit hoc mandatum, quod pauper poeta 
nescit antra musarum, ete.” ** Shortly thereafter, Map 
urges his readers to obtain moral benefit from his stories, 
adding: “ Amator sapiencie quemlibet in aliquo poetam 
approbat, et ab omni pagina quam baiulauerit recedit doc- 
cior.” * Still again, we read of Chaerulus, Cluvienus, 
Bavius, and Maevius, and then: “Talium tempora sunt 
poetarum .... Tales nune inueniat libellus lectores; hii 
me. poetam facient.” *® And earlier in the book, Map had 
written: ‘“‘ Video me iam illis factum in detraccionem, et 
fabulam, ut Cluuieno me comparent poete, creta et carbone 
uso, insipido et ydiote scriptori. Hic ego sum certe; .. . 
ineptum me fateor et insulsum poetam.” ** In all these 
places, Map applies the term poeta to himself as author of 
this prose; it was a convention with him to assume the 
need of inspiration of the Muses before he could write his 


*pNo, James, p. Xxiv. 
“ pNo, James, pp. 17-18. 
“ pno, James, p. 104. 


“ pNo, James, p. 130. 
“ pNo, James, p. 142. 
“pNc, James, p. 53. 
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entertaining and moral tales,—a literary affectation, and 
nothing more. Geoffrey doubtless asked Map, not for a 
poem, but merely for a book. 

I think that Wright was wrong also in crediting Map 
with the design of writing a book of stories all of which 
were to help prove that the court was no place for a “poet.” 
Map must have known that continued repetitions of his 
protests would be inexpressibly tiresome; it is unjust to 
him to suppose otherwise. His own statement of his pur- 
pose is clear enough: “ Materiam mihi tam copiosam 
eligis, ut nullo possit opere superari, nullis equari labori- 
bus; dicta scilicet et facta que nondum littere tradita sunt; 
quecunque didici conspeccius habere miraculum ut recitacio 
placeat et ad mores tendat instruccio. Meum autem inde 
propositum est nichil noui cudere, nichil falsitatis inferre; 
sed quecumque scio ex uisu uel credo ex auditu pro uiribus 
explicare.” *° Map here consents to Geoffrey’s request, and 
accepts the comprehensive subject proposed. Entertain- 
ment and moral instruction are his aim,—miscere utile 
dulct; his material is his own observation and experience: 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli. 


The title De Nugts Curtalium is not inappropriate for 
such a work. The court of Henry II was a little world; a 
courtier could not escape contact with human life in count- 
less phases. All that Map writes, he writes from the obser- 
vation of one who, before all else, was a courtier of the 
English King. Any other member of the royal household 
with mind equally alert, with eyes equally quick to see, 
and ears to hear, might have stored his memory with the 
same impressions of the kaleidoscopic world. 

Furthermore, the book is written for courtiers, if it is 


“ pno, James, p. 18, 
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not exclusively about them. The prologue to Dist. m1 is 
addressed to one, Geoffrey, Henry II, or another, who is 
engaged in the affairs of state.** In the Lpilogus (Dist. 1v, 
cap. ii), Map declares that King Henry himself had urged 
him to write “ this little book.” *’ In the prologue to Dist. 
v, he addresses someone other than the King, but of sufli- 
cient importance to be named together with him.** These 
various addresses merely show that a number of friends at 
various times pressed Map to take up again the work which 
he was known to have begun; they may be held to afford 
further proof that he did not finish, since, we may feel 
sure, he would in that case have given the King first honor 
of inspiring its composition, as he does in the Epilogue. 

We have seen that Map allowed himself wide range in 
the announcement of his subject. It is fortunate that he 
did so; for, like his heroes, Gado and Triunein, he despised 
narrow boundaries, and shows himself as restless in letters 
as Gado was in adventure. Map, however, was well aware 
of this discursive tendency; in the opening pages he finds 
himself digressing so far from his topic, the Court, as to be 
deep in a discussion of the fabulous longevity of certain 
animals, whereupon he remarks: “ De curia nobis origo 
sermonis, et quo iam deuenit? Sic incidunt semper aliqua 
que licet non multum ad rem, tamen differri nolunt, nec 
refert, dum non atrum aesinant in piscem, et rem poscit 
apte quod instat.” “° To this liberal principle Map adheres 
throughout his work. 

This waywardness is, indeed, not the least of his charms. 
So long as he is interesting, one need not complain that he 
follows no beaten paths, but leads us, at his whim, through 
the courts of earthly kings, or into a fairy hill, in monkish 
cloisters, or along the strand of Normandy, with Gado to 


“pNc, James, p. 104. “pno, James, p. 204, ll. 7-10. 
“ pno, James, p. 140. “ pNc, James, pp. 3-4, 
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the farthest Indies, or with Gillescop into the icy seas of the 
Scottish coast, with Gerbert from the woods of France to 
the papal throne, and in a trice whisks us away mid the 
splendors of byzantine decadence and into pirate galleys 
commanded by an incomparable shoemaker. The uncer- 
tainty what scene will next claim attention is a delight,— 
if one loves romance. 

As a story-teller Map has decided merits. When once he 
discards his Euphuistic balance and alliteration, puns, 
conceits, and classical mythology, he is a spirited narrator, 
with a curt, rapid style, and a natural felicity in words. 
At times narration is not swift or vivid enough, and he 
seizes on dramatic form with remarkable effect.°’ He has 
been denied power of characterization. But surely the 
queen in Sadius and Galo is not a puppet; her soliloquy,” 
with its quick shifts of passion, alone would free Map from 
the charge that he was not concerned with the emotional 
life of his characters. Nor, do 1 think, could anyone but a 
shrewd observer of human nature have written the few 
lines that tell of the meeting of the lovelorn Resus with his 
scornful lady and her unsuspicious husband.” There is 
little of this in De Nugis Curialium, but that little reveals 
latent powers beyond the average medieval teller of tales. 

There is, however, one qualification of a narrative artist 
that Map does not give evidence of,—ability to construct. 
Most of his stories consist of a single episode, even of a 
single incident. Most of them must have come to him 
complete in plot; Map’s only task was to relate them in an 
attractive manner. When his source lacked unity, Map 
does not improve matters; such a story is that of Alan 
Rebrit,®* vivid indeed in some incidents, but as a whole 
intolerably rambling. 


* pNo, James, pp. 109-10, 200-01. See also Map’s description of his 
own household, pp. 8-11. * pNc, James, pp. 106-08. 
*pNnc, James, p. 136, ll. 1 ff. “pNo, James, pp. 189-97, 
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The only story in De Nugis Curialium that is compiled 
from several sources is that of Earl Godwin (Dist. v, cap. 
iii-iv). An examination of it shows Map’s weakness in 
combining sources so as to produce a narrative that should 
have unity, proportion, and a definite artistic effect. He 
could not reject the unsuitable; he could not maintain one 
point of view, but must needs shift his sympathy with his 
source, or his source with his sympathy.°* The same dis- 
position that is manifested in his sudden transitions from 
one subject to another in the larger masses of his composi- 
tion rules him also within the compass of this single story. 
There is no indication that the author of this work was 
capable of the sustained interest needed for such a work as 
the vast and leisurely Lancelot. 

Leisureliness is, in fact, never a characteristic of Walter 
Map. The nervous brevity and compactness of his best 
stories impress one as the result, not of deliberate artistic 
effort, but of a habit of terse, energetic expression. Learn- 
ing and false wit sometimes obstruct progress, as true wit 
often enlivens the way; but the author does not dally be- 
cause he delights in lingering. He wrote stories well be- 
cause he told stories well; his best style has something of 
the informality of speech. Despite his talk of the Muses, 
he was not an ambitious author, but an. amateur in letters, 
whose sprightly conversation had brought upon him urgent 
pleas for a book. He lacked the incentive needed to finish 
even so small a work. I think, however, we have not lost 


reatly because his book remained inchoate; its excellence 
g : ; 


would never have been in its larger architecture, but in the 
charm of its component parts. 
James Hinton. 


“TIT have analyzed this story, and compared its episodes with 
historical, and quasi-historical, sources; the result I hope to publish 
soon. 





